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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. CHILDREN’S HATS. 
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HOME-DRESS. HAT AND BONNET. 
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BRIDAL-DRESS. (SEE DIAGRAM.) BONNETS. 















































RIDING-HABIT COLLAR AND SLEEVE. 





















































HOUSE-DRESS. BONNET. LACE AND MUSLIN BASQUE. 



































DASERTIONS. 
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TAKE Back THe HEART. 


Composed by CLARIBEL, 





As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1003 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
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WAS IT A WRAITH? 


BY A. B. CAROLAN, 


«“WertcomMe! most welcome to California, my 
friend!” said Charles Evans, as we warmly shook 
hands on the wharf. 


I had just arrived by the Pullman train from 


Omaha, having left New York seven days before; 
and the friend of my boyhood had insisted, in 
his letters, when he knew of my intended immi- 
gration, on my passing the first few weeks of my 
sojourn with tkm, till I should be made, as he 
expressed it, ‘‘ a Californian of.’’ 

The moon had risen in the clear, June sky 
by the time we had dined at the Russ House; 
and mounting to the seat. of a light buggy, we 
started for a twenty mile drive to my com- 
panion’s country-seat. 

“My dear old boy!’’ he exclaimed, taking a 
good hold of the reins, and touching the fine pair 
of grays with the whip, ‘‘ You can’t imagine how 
delighted I am that you have come out—left the 
land of Egypt for that of Canaan, a land flowing 
with milk and honey.’’ 

“T have ne doubt,”’ I answered, ‘‘ that I shall 
be equally pleased, if one-tenth of the descrip- 
tions and stories which I have heard and read 
about it is true,”’ 

“True !’’ said he, with an accent of disdain. 

“Why, one-tenth has not been told. I tell you 
what it is, Philip—now that the railroad is com- 
pleted, and communication made go. easy, and 
cheap, too, taking all thirgs into consideration— 
the whole East will come here, en masse ; and the 
first who come, by investing in real estate, may 
make their fortunes by selling a portion of it to 
the last.” 
_“& golden prospect, indeed,” said I, laugh- 
ing, “for the first comers! But tell me—how 
di | you chance to come here so early? Surely, 
itl reap a golden harvest, you should reap one 
of diamonds; for you have been here since ’50. 
Wise as I suppose the move was, I could never 
guess what prompted you to make it.”’ 

“Well,” said he, very gravely, ‘you are my 
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nearest and dearest friend, and I will reveal to 
you the mystery of my life; it always awes me 
to think of it, and I have never before spoken of 
it to any mortal. 

‘You know,” he, continued, after a pause, 
‘‘ that I received a good education as a physician ; 
and when I was twenty-three years of age my 
father died, leaving me,alone in the world, and 
with, perhaps, three thousand dollars in money 
and real estate. I settled in a little village in 
Connecticut, and was doing well; and though 


sometimes the life seemed rather dull, I think I 


was pretty well content.. This was in the latter 
part of 1849. In the beginning of 1850, I began 
to feel a vague discontent—why, I can hardly 
tell. I was doing better than usual, and I had 
every reason to think myself.a favorite with the 
community among which my lot was cast. But 
still the feeling grew in intensity, until it amount- 
ed to, constant restlessness and dissatisfaction. 

‘Well, one evening I felt -particularly weary 
and dispirited; and as I happened to have no- 
thing to do, I took up a New York paper to pass 
the time. The word ‘ California,’ in monsirous 
letters, attracted my attention, and I began to 
read the news.. You remember the time, and 
how the soberest, business letters read like bulle- 
tins from fairy-land. But what struck me most, 
I remember, was the piice-list at the foot of the 
column. Flour, fifty dollars per barrel ; sugar, one 
dollar per pound—and all the rest of it. Some- 
how, as I read, I felt still more dissatisfied with 
my present life; but the thought of going to 
California never entered my mind ; and if it had, 
would have seemed too wild and absurd for 
serious consideration. 

‘« It was after midnight before I went to bed, 
and I tossed a long time in feverish unrest until, 
after some hours, I fell into a deep sleep, which 
lasted till late in the following morning. In the 
midst of that sleep,’’ continued my friend, his 
voice sinking to a low and tender whisper, ‘I 
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saw the wall of my chamber suddenly illumi- 
nated, showing above my writing-table a portrait 
in a large, deep fraine; the features—the broad, 
smooth forehead, the lustrous, brown eyes, the 
perfect lips and nose, the delicate ear, the clus- 
tering, beautiful brown hair—all are stamped 
upon my memory. Nothing surprises in dreams, 
and my only emotion was love—love that has 
never ceased to this day, nor will cease till death. 
I have called the vision a portrait, but its real 
appearance was that of a living person, looking 
through the unglazed picture-frame; and I felt 
no surprise when the dark eyes shone, and the 
sweet lips parted in a smile upon me, and the 
small, right hand was stretched forth toward the 
writing-table with a gesture I did not compre- 
hend. Then heavy sleep closed like a great wave 
over me till I awoke in the broad daylight.”’ 

He paused, and I gazed on him in perfect 
astonishment. I thought he must have taken 


leave of his senses, and was about to speak, 
when he smiled, and motioned me to wait. 

*T see,” said he, “‘ you think this more than 
strange—foolish, perhaps? Now, listen to the 
rest of my story. When I awoke in the morning, 
the light was streaming in at the casement, and 
the apartment was as cheerful as a June day 


could make it; and then, if ever, come perfect 
days,” he added, smiling. ‘But the whole 
dream, or visiqn, or whatever it was, came to 
my mind as clearly and distinctly as though I 
saw it—and so it has ever remained. Well, as 
I was thinking over it, I mechanically lifted 
some of the papers that were lying on the table, 
and saw written, in a fair, feminine hand, the 
words, ‘ La Californie. Notice—it was not Cali- 
fornia, but Californie!” 

, “Why,” said I, ‘‘there is nothing very odd 

‘sin that ; it is but French for California.” 

‘“Yes,’’ he rejoined; ‘‘and that is the very 
thing to which I wish co call your attention. 
I knew little of the French language at that 
time, but I knew that these words were, as you 
say, the French for the name of the Golden 
State.” 

‘«« The words might have been carelessly written 
by some one who had access to your room,”’ said 
I. ‘You surely do not suppose ze 

“‘I beg your pardon,” he replied; “Jet us 
leave that for the present. I only wished to call 
your attention to it, to make my story complete. 
I will not,” he continued, ‘‘ weary you with an 
account of my feelings on that occasion ; you may 
judge of their intensity by the fact, that in one 
month I was on my way to California. I was 
fortunate in finding a ship just starting from 
New York. with a large number of passengers— 





adventurers—on board, and a most miscellaneous 
cargo, most of which was owned by the passen- 
gers. I added the whole of my fortune to it, 
invested in a variety of goods. I was so for. 
tunate as to get my passage free, on condition 
of acting as physician on board the ship. The 
voyage was the usual long, stormy, and weari- 
some one of those days, and it is unnecessary to 
dwell upon it. 

‘“When we arrived in San Francisco, I sold 
my goods at a-very large profit ; and then, catch- 
ing the universal fever, I lent all my money out 
at what would now seem a very high rate of 
interest, so as to be free to go to the mines, and 
started off. 

“fT was not long in the gold fields till I saw 
that many a man worked hard and made money, 
and then lost it all in sinking shafts, or other 
expensive mining operations; and I determined 
to risk nothing that way—to work only at the 
placer diggings, and to stop when I had accumu- 
lated fifty thousand dollars. Within two years, 
what with my original capital, interest on loans, 
and mining, the goal was reached—and I paused. 
Yes; but the object toward which all my offorts 
were in reality directed—that perfect face, for 
which my heart yearned night and day—was 
still unfound; and with it my happiness must 
ever remain. I had an assurance, amounting 
to infatuation, that fate, or Providence—which 
is the Christian name of fate—had called me to 
California, and would not disappoint my trust. 

“TI had bought land—we are entering on it 
now,’’ said he, as the horses, with a brisker trot, 
turned down a lane, between waving fields of 
grain, off the main road. ‘I had bought land 
in considerable quantities, while I was at the 
mines; as I foresaw that the owners of land 
would be the future millionaires of the State; 
and I was thinking of devoting my time to its 
improvement, but decided to work one month 
longer, ‘just tor luck,’ and give the proceeds to 
the poorest man in camp. 

‘¢T had not far to go to find that unfortunate 
individual; he was my nearest neighbor—a 
Frenchman—unlucky in everything; unlucky 
in leaving France, where he had sold out at a 
sacrifice ; unlucky in coming to America, for he 
had been wrecked on the voyage; and unlucky 
in California, for he could barely make expenses 
at the mines. As you may suppose, the bag of 
gold-dust which I gave him was no unacceptable 
present. le felt no scruples at taking it, as 
had made out well at the mines, and we all 
helped each other. While T was talking with 
him, he addressed one of his little daughters by 
the name ‘Califernie.’ I started with sudden 
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emotion, and glanced at the child—a pretty little 
commonplace brunette, about three years old. I 
could not help smiling. ‘No, that is not my 
fate, I thought. Lenoir, her father, smiled too. 

«“<T see,’ he said, ‘you are amused at the 
droll name of ma petite fille. Eh bien, monsieur, 
est ma Marie; she did fall in love wis la Cali- 
fornie, and she would have Ja petite so named.’ 

“ Further conversation revealed the fact, that 
Marie, his eldest daughter, was living as a gover- 
ness with a rich family of compatriots, in San 
Francisco. She was, he told me, well educated ; 
and could live much more comfortably with those, 
who were more friends than employers, in the 
young city, than she could with the family at 
thecamp; and he much preferred it for her, 
though the separation was hard to bear. 

“But I must abridge my story, as home is 
almost in sight. Within three months I had 





wooed and won Marie. Ah, my friend! you 
smile ; but I had loved her for three years—ever 
since I had seen her exact likeness on my cham- 
ber wall, in that little Connecticut village. Yes, 
my friend; and the writing on that sheet of 
paper, ‘Za Californie,’ I have it yet, word for 
word, letter for letter—it corresponds with her 
hand, 

‘« But, see!’’ he éried, “‘ there is my castle! 
and here comes two of its garrison,” as two rosy- 
faced girls came to meet us, ‘‘ and soon you shall 
see its lady. But tell me, my friend—you always 
had a reputation for being clever at solving diffi- 
cult problems—what was that vision? Was it a 
wraith? Or was it truly, in the light of after 
events, a mere illusion of a weary brain ?”’ 

And I beg leave to propound the same ques- 
tions, which I could not answer, to you, my 
reader. 





DON’T FORGET! 


BY MARY W. MICKLES,. 


Don't forget! Oh! word that echoes 
All along the lines of life, 
Borne upon the Summer night-wind, 
Mingling with the din and strife; 
Falling from the lip of beauty, 
To the waltz gay measure set, 
Quivering through the kiss of parting, 
Sadly flutters—Don’t forget ! 


And, far out upon the ocean, 
While the good ship ploughs the sea, 
To the sailor, im his night-watch, 
Borne on waves of memory, 
Somes a face as sad as tender, 
(And quick tears his brown cheeks wet,) 
While again a fond voice whispers— 
God be with you! Don’t forget! 


Jon’t forget that truth and honor, 
Steadfast faith, and courage high, 

Lend a strength to meet ill bravely 
With undaunted heart and eye ; 





Words the tender mother murmurs, 
Loving as but mothers love, 

Would those words ’gainst sin and suffering, 
Might, for aye, a talisman prove. 


Prison walls, so darkly frowning, 
Surely hear that sad refrain, 

From the hearts within those portals 
Prostrate, beneath sin and pain ; 

Hearts all scathed, scourged, and writhing 
In the torture of regret, 

Oft must cry in bitter anguish, 
God forgive! I did forget! 


Many a midnight to the grating 
Of his barred and bolted door, 
Comes a face his sin has saddened, 
Yet as gentle as of yore; 
While the voice which he remembers, 
To glad notes once ever set, 
Breathes, “ High courage, full atonement, 
Will ennoble. Don't forget !” 





“AND IDLY FLOAT.” 


BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


In Summer days, when sea and sky 
Rocked with my rocking boat, 

A wayward boy, I loved to lie 
And dream, and idly float. 

The plash of ripples, low and sweet ; 
The white gull's glistening wing ; 

The anchored sloop; the seaward fleet— 
And youth in everything! 


But now my hair is gray, my eyes 
Are dim with manhood’s tears; 

I hardly know those Summer skies 
Across the stormy years. 

If I could be a boy once more, 
Rocked in my drowsy boat, 

And hear the ripples on the shore— 
And dream—and idly float! 





OUR CABINET ORGAN. 


BY HELEN BREWSTER RANDOLPH. 


Mortuer laid down the letter with a'sigh. I 
echoed it. There we were, two lone women, in 
one sinall house, only ten dollars in the common 
purse, and no prospect of work ahead. The 
house was ours, to be sure, and, conte what 
might, we were certain. of a shelter; but here 
was aunt Laura announcing a visit to us of an 
unknown length, and giving us only two weeks’ 
notice at that. 

We had never seen her. When father died, 
four years before, she did not attend the fune- 
ral, as her health was too delicate to admit of 
her making the necessary journey. Cousin An- 
nette and I had been at the same school at Fair- 
mount, and I had my ideas as to what her mo- 
ther might be. 

“Oh, dear!’’ said I, ‘* Annette is so fashion- 
able, and, of course, she’ll come too. I don’t 
see where we're going to put them, mother. 
We've only these three rooms; and they can’t 
sleep with us, that’s certain.” 

The sitting-room was large and airy, and 
served us for dining-room as well. Then there 
was our sleeping-room, and back of this a cozy 
little kitchen, where we took our meals in winter 
There was a small parlor on the other side of the 
hall, but it was unfurnished. We had sold off 
what furniture we could possibly spare, after fa- 
ther’s death, to make the last payment on the 
house. 

‘*Yes,”’ said mother. ‘I wish we could give 
them better accommodations. You and I might 
occupy the small room up stairs, but there’s no- 
thing there but a bed. And what shall we do 
without the parlor? It would take nearly a 
hundred dollars to fix up everything nicely ; but 
where is the money to come from? We might 
possibly borrow it from Dr. Perry. What do 
you think, Annie ?”’ 

‘“*No,”’ said I. ‘* Weg couldn’t get it without 
giving a mortgage on the house.”’ (I had done 
copying for a law office one winter, and knew 
something about such affairs) ‘and then we'd be 
certain to get sick, and need more money, and, 
presently, our creditor would refuse to wait. 
longer; the dear, old house would be sold, and 
we would be east upon the world penniless. We 
had better sell the cabinet organ. It will bring 
forty or fifty dollars, and we must manage on 
that somehow,”’ 
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- Mother made no objection. She was a timid 
little woman, only eighteen years my senior, 
and had‘ never known a sorrow until father’s 
death. Accustomed, as she had been, to his 
advice and guidance in everything, it seemed 
only natural that she should turn to me for sup- 
port. 

I had tried to fill father’s place as well as 1 
could.. Sometimes I had a’ pupil in music, | 
was a good copyist, and there was generally sew- 
ing, or work of that kind to be had, when every- 
thing else failed. 

«Sell the organ.”” I had spoken the words 
carelessly ; but there was something of pain in 
my heart at the very thought. There it stood, 
the old friend, at whose side we had passed so 
many happy hours. How could we bear to give 
it up? 

«There's a good deal to be done, if we sell 
it,’ said I, abruptly. ‘ Don’t you think I had 
better see about it at once, mother ?”’ 

I confess that it was with some misgivings that 
I tied on my gipsy, (it was in 1871) preparatory 
to going out: Nothing but the thought of our 
extremity could have nerved me to expose my- 
self in places of business, as I felt I must. 1 had 
determined to make the auction-rooms a last 
resort; and, directing my steps to the nearest 
music store, I called up all my courage, and 
asked to see the proprietor. 

He bowed politely, as I approached him, and 
seemed waiting for me to speak. 

I was less composed than I had hoped to be, 
and felt the color mounting to my cheeks, like 
fire. 

“T have a small cabinet organ, which I wish 
to sell, and thought, probably, I:could dispose of 
it here.” 

«« Ah, very sorry, indeed, miss ; but the fact of 
it is, we do not buy second-hand instruments; 
sometimes we take them in exchange, part pay- 
ment for newones. Did you wish to purchase a 
new instrument ?”’ 

‘No, sir. I only wish to sell.” 

“« Anything else I can do for you?”’ 

‘“«T believe not ; thank you.” 

‘‘Well,” thought I, as I gained the street. 
“They say a bad beginning makes a good end- 
ing, and I shan’t give it up, if I try every store 
in the city.” 








OUR CABINET ORGAN, 
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But, alas! it was everywhere the same. At 
some places they would make me no offer at all, 
and at one or two'the paltry sum of twenty dol- 
lars, or thereabouts. 

Weary and disheartened, I turned my steps 
toward home. ‘ What shall we do?” thought I. 
«How can we bear to: have father’s sister dis- 
cover that we haven’t @ room in the house better 
than the dining-room ; and our ten dollars won't 
begin to keep us in provisions, not to speak of 
fixing up the house ‘any; and mother is so 
anxious to treat aunt Laura well.” I could have 
cried, had I not recollected my position as head 
of the family. 

[had nearly reached home, when I happened 
to think of a large nrusic’ store a few blocks the 
other side. “T'll try ofice’ more,”’ thought. I, 
“and next, the audtion-rooms. ‘Weyman & 
Sanford.’”’ There it was, in great, golden letters. 
“[llask for Mr. Weyman ; his name’stands first, 
probably an old gentleman.” 

My many disappointments had rendered me 
sensitive, and I went in slowly. 

“Is Mr. Weyman in ?”’ I said, nervously. 

“Just stepped out,”’ answered a clerk, briskly. 
“Bein, presently. Ah! there he is now. Mr. 
Weyman, this way, if you please.” 

Ilooked up. But it was not an elderly gen- 
tleman’s eye that met mine, inquiringly. What 
abrave, honest face it was! Clear, gray eyes, 
and such a firm, good-natured mouth. He was 
six feet at the very shortest. Oh! how insigni- 
ficant I felt, looking up at him, from my five feet 
one inch of altitude, and clumsily stammering 
out my whole story. 

“T have an organ to sell, sir—a small one. I 
do not wish to buy a new one; I want to sell it 
furmoney. Could I find a sale——” 

I stopped in confusion. How awkwardly I 
Was stating it! 

“Tlas it been in use very long?” said he, pity- 
ing my embarrassment. 

“Yes, sir, five years. But it lias had the best 
of care, and is not injured in the least.” 

“What was the original cost?” 

“Seventy-five dollars. But we don’t expect 
to get over fifty for it.” 

“T think we can make some arrangement,” 
said he, smiling. “ We are not in the habit of buy- 
ing, in this way, ourselves ; but I can, probably, 
dispose of it for you at a good advantage.” 


Would like the money as soon as possible.”’ 

“It is quite probable that Iean. If you will 
favor me with your address, T will have the 
organ brought here to-morrow, and, if I make a 
sale, will advise you of it at once.” 
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“Do you think you can sell it this week? I; five dollars; put it on ourselves, you know.” 


| 
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“‘ Well, Annie, what luck?’ said mother, a 
few minutes later, as I bounded into the house. 

*«Qh, perfectly splendid! I've found a place 
where they’re going to sell it for us, this week, 
for fifty dollars; and if they can't sell it right 
away, he is going to advance the money.” 

* Who is?” 

«Mr. Weyman. Oh, mother! he’s such a per- 
fect geritleman.”’ 

After tea was over, and the work finished for 
the’day, we sat down to consider the best man- 
ner of investing our funds. 

*«Now, mother,” said I, producing pencil and 
paper, ‘ you plan, and I'll count the cost.” 

“Well, then, I think we had better get the 
parlor off our minds, the first thing. But I’m 


afraid we'll never get over the carpet; it alone 


will take nearly two-thirds of our money. We 
can’t get a decent ingrain for less than a dollar 
and a half'a yard. Why wouldn't matting de? 
It’s summer.” 

“ Just the thing,” said I, an idea striking me, 
at once. ‘There are those handsome rugs, up 
stairs, that we didn’t sell; we can use those, you 
know, and it will look real comfortable. Let 
me see.’ What's the size of the room? Twelve 
by fifteen; that is, four widths across, and five 
yards down. Twenty yards, at say forty-five 
cents 4 yard; ought is an ought, twice five are 
ten, twice four are eight, and one are nine. Nine 
dollars for the carpet. Now what about the cur- 
tains, little mother?” 

‘How would dotted Swiss do? We could 
ruffle them neatly, and loop them back with blue 
ribbon. I think they would be in much better 
taste than cheap lace ones, and not so expensive 
either. ‘They won’t cost over fifty cents a yard. 
Eleven yards will do for the two windows, I 
think ; they are not large.”’ 

‘Eleven yards dotted Swiss, at fifty cents a 
yard—five dollars"and a half. Oh, we're doing 
bravely, mother. Now, there’s the old sofa. We 
cottld make it look réal nice again by covering 
it newly.” 

“1 am afraid this room will look rather empty, 
by the time we get the organ and sofa both out” 
said mother, thoughtfully. 

‘Well, we can make a box lounge for this, 
and cover it with chintz; it won't cost but a 
trifle. I don’t know exactly what the damask 
will come to, though,” said I. ‘‘ We will call it 


«Now the chairs. I think there will be enough, ! 
with the large rocker. Good catic-seated ones 
ought not to cost over three dollars, 

‘* Nine dollars f> cliairs.’’ 

“Ten dollars for a table.” 
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“ Thirty-eight dollars and fifty cents; that ; covering for. some small boxes, of suitable size 


leaves us one dollar and a half for extras; and 
twenty dollars for provisions, counting the ten 
dollars me have now.” 

I laid my paper down on the organ, and seated 


‘ myself for a farewell song. Mother’s voice was 


very sad, as it joined mine in a low, sweet alto. 
I knew her thoughts were busy with the past. 
Dear father! If he were only living, there would 
be no need of this sacrifice. _My own voice grew 
husky, and my eyes were blinded with tears, as 
I closed the organ, remembering how like this 
they had shut down the coffin-lid, and the pale, 
still face had gone from our sight for ever. 

The next evening Mr. Weyman himself called. 

‘It was directly on his way home,” he said, 
‘¢and he could save us the trouble of coming to 
the store again.” He had been fortunate enough 
to find a purchaser that day. He hoped the 
transaction would meet our approval. He had 
obtained seventy dollars for the organ, as the 
case was not injured in the least, and age had, 
if anything, improved its tone. 

Seventy dollars! We could hardly believe 
our eyes. — 

‘“‘T thought you offered it to him for fifty,” 
said mother. 

“‘So I did. Perhaps I ought to have waited 
to see what it would bring. I saw him smile 


‘ when I said it.. ’'m glad I ain’t a man, and 


obliged to do business. I’ve a horror of the very 
word.” 

Mother went on. ‘It’s rather odd that he 
happened to sell it so soon ; and how kind in him 
to bring us the money immediately.” 

‘<I presume he would do any other deed of 
charity just as kindly,” said I, bitterly, turning 
over the clean, crisp bills, and thinking how 
poverty-stricken we must appear in his eyes, 
selling our household furniture for bread, for 
aught that he knew. ‘ Mother, it makes me feel 
like a pauper,”’ I said. 

The preparations for aunt Laura’s visit went 
on briskly now. Mother and I exchanged our 
sleeping room for the one up stairs... The furni- 
ture consisted of a mirror, bed, and an hour- 
glass toilet-table, manufactured out of two bar- 
rel-heads and a broom-stick. 

For the dining-room, I had a rude frame for 
the lounge, constructed at the nearest cabinet- 
shop, at a trifling expense. Part of a well-worn 
mattress furnished the cushion, and we covered 
it neatly with bright-colored chintz. It was 
cheerful-looking, if not very elegant. The sofa 
was a still greater success. Upon taking off the 
old cover of reps, we found it still good, and the 
wrong side nassabl~ bright. hic we used as a 





and shape, padding them thickly on top, and 
transforming them into very respectable otto- 
mans. I had indulged in one piece of extraya- 
gance for the parlor, and that was a large easy 
chair forone corner. For pictures, we had a few 


‘water-colors and crayon sketches, that I had 


done at school, and father’s portrait in oil, with 
its massive gilt frame. My guitar was newly 
strung, and I took care that the room should not 
lack for flowers, of which we had an abundance, 

‘‘ Well,” said: mother, stepping back to view 
the table, after we had changed its position for 
the third time. ‘The room really looks better 
than I expected it would. In one sense of the 
word, it isn’t a parlor at all ; but it is neat, airy, 
and comfortable, and what more could one ask?” 

How we did toil through the three weeks that 
followed! Aunt Laura was quite an invalid, 
and all manner of dainty dishes were required 
to tempt her appetite. It seemed as though the 
demand rose with the thermometer, until our 
little kitchen was transformed into a second 
‘‘fiery furnace,” with two walking in the midst 
thereof. 

Annette wore white a great deal; it was so 
becoming to her style of beauty. Of course, we 
couldn’t afford to put the washing out, and how 
I grew to detest the sight of those Victoria lawn 
suits. I was on the point of rebellion, several 
times; but mother’s patience was a reproach to 
me. ‘Never mind, Annie,” said she. “ We'll 
treat them well, while they are here, and the 
visit can’t last forever, you know.” 

Aunt Laura was in the habit of occasionally 
taking short walks for her health ; and from one 
of these she returned, one morning, flushed and 
excited. 

‘*Such a piece of luck,’’ said she. “Nettie, 
dear, whom do you suppose I met, this morn 
ing? I had just stepped into a store to purchase 
some Java canvas, when a gentleman's voice, # 
another counter, attracted my attention. He was 
looking at gloves, made a purchase, and turned 
ts go out, when I recognized Harry Weyman: 
it seemes that he has a music store here, of 
something of the kind. He was delighted to see 
me, and seemed particularly pleased to learn 
that you were with me. I invited him to call. 
Now Annette, don’t let him slip through your 
fingers, again. I don’t know what he will think, 
though, coming to such a shabby little house % 
this. He knows, too, that we are visiting oT 
relatives.” 

“Oh! He has been here before,” said I, care 
lessly. 

Annette eved me keenly. 
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“Only on a matter of business,” said mother. 

[almost wished she had not said it. It was 
so hateful in them, I thought, to be always try- 
ing to make us feel our insignificance; and I 
wanted them to think we had one aristocratic 
acquaintance, at least. 

Annette’s thoughts seemed to be of a very 
pleasant nature, all day, for she smiled continu- 
ally. She was unusually sociable, too, and in- 
formed me, confidentially, that she and Harry 
Weyman were almost as good as engaged, the 
summer before. They had met at Cape May; 
but he was unfortunately called home before the 
season was over; had it not been for that inter- 
ruption, she was confident ‘that all would have 
been settled. I accidentally discovered, too, 
how we came to be honored with a visit from 
them. It seems that uncle Rogers had met with 
severe financial reverses, the year before, which 
prevented his sending Annette to their usual 
summer resort. She was determined not to re- 
main in the city, and they had come here to save 
expense. 

I did not see Mr. Weyman, the next evening. 
When he called again, several evenings after, 
mother said he asked so particularly for Miss 
lawrence, that she insisted on my going down. 

“T shall not make any change in my toilet,” 
said I, glancing down at my ruffled, pink lawn, 
and black silk apron. ‘ Annette is radiant in 
blue silk and white Swiss, and I should only 
look ridiculous beside her. And more than that, 
of what possible interest can I be to Annette 
Rogers’ lover ?”’ 

What an evening that was! The conversation, 
at first, was upon subjects, with which I was un- 
familiar, Long Branch, Saratoga, Cape May. By- 
and-by, art and literature began to be discussed. 
Here I was more at home. Occasionally, Mr. 
Wayman addressed himself to me. His manner 
was deference itself, and I gradually and almost 
unconsciously took part in the conversation. It 
turned upon music. Annette had introduced a 
song, Which, it seems, they had often sung to- 
gether. 

“How stupid !’’ said she, glancing around the 
Tom. ‘*There’s no instrument here for an ac- 
companiment. I’m almost dying for the sight of 
a plano.”’ 

Mr. Weyman was silent.. I could say nothing, 
for I was choking with indignation, at her lack 
of feeling. I think she saw that she had com- 
mitted au error, for her next remark was con- 
tiliatory, 

“Annie, dear! do favor us with a song; you 


wel to sing charmingly, when we “were at 
school”? 





“Tam 
said he, 


Mr. Weyman joined in the request. 
particularly partial. to guitar music,” 
‘‘and I see you have a guitar.” 

I took the instrument from his hands com- 
posedly. My embarrassment had gone. I was 
determined that: Annette should find I had one 
accomplishment, at least, that could equal hers. 

I chose an Italian love song, full of passionate 
tenderness. My voice rose clear and full above 
the mellow accompaniment, gaining power and 
sweetness at every note. 

A flood of emotion was swelling at my heart ; 
I thought of Annette, with all her wealth and 
beauty: never'a want unsatisfied, never a wish 
unheeded ; with no greater pleasure in life than 
to find her dress fashionable and becoming. 


‘How this man’s love would brighten all her fu- 


ture; his voice make music in her heart forever. 

And my future? How narrow and cold the 
old life seemed to stretch away before me. How 
soon these brief, bright days would be nothing 
but a memory, and I should take up the burden 
of toil again, to join the innumerable host, whose 
prayer is ‘‘ daily bread.” 

I sang well. I saw it in the look of astonish- 
ment which passed over Annette’s face. And, 
could it be? There seemed a look of tender- 
ness in Mr. Weyman’s eyes, as he begged me for 
one song more. I declined, as gracefully as I 
could, and, rightly divining what would give 
Annette most pleasure, excused myself, soon 
after, and retired. 

‘‘Oh, mother!" said I, throwing myself down 
at her feet, as she sat at the open window of our 
little room, trying to escape from the fever heat 
inside. ‘I’m so wretched and unhappy. I 
almost wish I were dead.” 

‘‘Why, Annie,’ said she, in astonishment. 
«What is the matter? I never knew you to be 
so discontented before.” 

<1] don’t know what is the matter,” I sobbed 
out. ‘I want handsome dresses like Annette’s. 
I’m jealous of her beauty; I’m jealous of her 
happiness.” 

I might have said that I was jealous of more 
than that: and I think mother had a suspicion 
of the truth, for her voice was very tender, and 
her hand caressed mine, as she said: ‘I shall 
be very glad, for my dear child's sake, when we 
can have our quiet days again.”’ 

After this I saw but little of Mr. Weyman. 
He and Annette were very much together. He 
called often at the house, and never without ask- 
ing for me. But I thought it was merely for 
courtesy’s sake, and generally found some means 
to avoid him, Aunt Laura was in eestasies. “She 
chculd heve a son-in-law te: be rrovéd cf”’ she 
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said. ‘‘He was very wealthy, and belonged to 
one of the best families in New Jersey.” 

They had been gone three or four days.| I had 
been out all the afternoon, looking for work; and 
it was nearly dark when I reached home. 1 was 
surprised to find Mr,; Weyman’in: the little porch, 
apparently waiting for Me. I presume I looked 
my astonishment, for he went into explanations 
at once. ‘I have called, Miss Lawrence, on:a 
matier of business,” he said, ‘‘ and had probably 
better dispose of it at once. The gentleman, who 
purchased your organ, some time ago, ‘wishes to 
return it. If you are willing, he would prefer 
another piece of property in exchange. for it.”’ 

*Sir,’”’ said I, in: perfect bewilderment, ‘I 
don’t understand you.”’ 

‘‘ Annie,’’ said he, and his voice was low and 
tender, thrilling me through with a strange de- 
light, ‘It is your love that:I want. I bought 














the organ! — Will you take it again, and give me 
yourself in exchange ?”’ 

I don’t remember what I answered. But | 
presume it was satisfactory; for he took me 
right in to where mother sat (he kissed me first) 
and told her the whole story. 

- But I thought you loved Annette?” 

‘Never,’ said he, handing,me a slip of paper. 
‘* Here is something I must-restore to its owner. 
I found it underneath the organ lid.” 

I caught sight of the words, ‘‘ Renovating old 
sofa, five dollars.’ ‘+ Yes,’ said he, laughing, 
«‘T confess I had some curiosity to see the room, 
which could be furnished for forty dollars. And 
more than all that, I wanted to know and love 
the little woman, whose clear brain, I felt as- 
sured, would successfully carry out the design 
which her loving heart originated.” 

Annette did not come to the wedding. 








JUNE. 


—-- 
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Sue comes! with a wreath of roses bright 
Crowning her golden hair, 

In robe of white, and with step as light, 
As the touch of the unseen air. 

A thousand throats her praise essay, 
In many a happy tune; 

As from every spray, the sweet birds pay, 
Their tribute unto June. 


A thrill of life from her glancing tread, 
Goes down to the waiting seeds ; 

Anl they start from the bed, with leaf-crowned head, 
And the flower-bud swift succeeds. 

While she looks at the slumbering buds they dance, 
Drowsily happy, and soon, 

Aroused from their trance by her quickening glance, 
They open their eyes to June, 


The countless leaves her nod obey, 
And guther the sun’s fierce heat, 
Till not a ray can find its way 
Through them to my resting seat. 
And the brown, old house, that a month ago, 
Stood bare in the blaze of noon, 
Peeps shyly now, from.vine and bough, 
Gay with the roses of. June, 


Midsummer may come, in her pomp and pride, 
The Autumn with wealth be crowned, 

By the Winter’s fireside, happy hours swiftly glide, 
Eaca month bringing joy in its round ; 

They may have for me more of the smile than the tear, 
Each bring me some coveted boon, 

Aud I'll still hold less dear, all the days of the year, 
Than the days of the month I love, June. 
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TuRoveH purple shadows wound the path, 
Bejeweled with red leaves, 

Arid rambled o’er the upland brown, 
Where lay the golden sheaves ; 

A maiden knelt among the ferns, 
Where crimson sumachs burned, 

And to the tender, pitying sky, 
Her pallid face was turned. 


Beside the sighing, purple sea, 
Two lovers, hand in hand— 

While dreamed the sunset in the west— 
Walked on the shining sand, 





The twilight came, a silver link _ 
Betwixt the day and night; 

One soul’s sweet star had set for aye, 
And two had risen bright. 


Where tender Ave Marias float 
Upon the balmy air, 
And gentle nuns, in qloisters dim, 
Bend low in fervent prayer, 
One calm, pale face grows softly sad, 
One voice, it murmurs low, 
“Sweet saints, protect the two, whose love 
Wrecked mine so long ago!” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE,” ETS., ETO, 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49, 


CHAPTER IX. 

“You must not judge the young people harshly, 
Friend Bryan,’’ said the doctor. 

“They are not so young,’’ was. the. answer, 
“that they should not have learned decency, 
doctor. I call it immodest, to be patching up a 
marriage of expediency before poor Ally is cold 
in her grave.” 

The doctor laughed. . It was inthe drug-shop 
he had encountered the old:lady, when they had 
fallen, with one accord, upon the subject which 
was then convulsing the village—Robert, Bid- 
die’s approaching marriage. Whatever the doc- 
tor might secretly think of the affair, he was 
eminently prudent in gossiping about it with 
women. 

“Biddle had to consider his child... Miss 
Webb could not with propriety retain her posi- 
tio when he was a widower. You know how 
our village-tongues clack.” ‘ 

“Expediency! Just as I said !’’ sniffing con- 
temptuously. ‘*I am.sorry thee ever brought 
them to my house, doctor. Besides,,what proof 
is there of Ally’s death ?”’ 

“Take care! Take care, Friend Bryan!’ called 
out young Treadwell, the lawyer, who was back in 
the shop, compounding an effervescing draught 
for himself. 

“There can be no doubt of. Ally’s death, I 
fear,” the doctor said, gravely. ‘I saw all the 
letters and dispatches which Biddle received. 
They were conclusive, in my opinion. You had 
no doubt on the subject, Joe?’ 

Joe looked up from the book ,he was reading. 
“Thad no doubt,” heisaid. The little druggist 
had altered since we saw him last; had grown 
thin, and walked more slowly. But his blue 
eye was steady and bright as ever. 

Friend Bryan took up her package of cream 
of tartar. ‘<I suppose thee had heard they’re 
going into Ally’s house? The wedding is to be 
next week,” 

Joe put down his book hastily, and stumped 
to the window, 

“The Farrer house, eh?’’ said the doctor, 
after one disconcerted moment. ‘‘ Well, that’s 
all right. It belongs to Biddle, or the child, 
now. Ally made no will, of course; and it 
always was Miss Webb’s home.’ 





‘Through charity: .Good-morning, doctor!” 
and the old lady trotted out, with what would 
have been angry haste in anybody but a Quaker. 

‘* Biddle means to,lose no time, nor money, 
either,’ sneered Treadwell. ‘I did not think 
he gould have taken this woman into the house 
which his wife gaye him,” 

‘* It’s damnable!’’ said the doctor. ‘ But the 
woman's the worst. _ What d’ye say, Joe?” 

‘‘ It is mot expediency with her. The feeling 
Sarah Webb has always had for that man makes 
her blind and deaf to all beside, She has a sort 
of right to him, it seems to me.” 

‘You're, always just, Joe. Well, God knows 
what the women see in the fellow. It’s just 
those stolid, bovine sort of men that they always 
choose to dash their hearts against till they 
break, Now, there’s a. case in point,’’ he said 
to Treadwell, when Joe had disappeared inte his 
cubby-hole of a chamber. ‘ There never was 
a finer soul cased in clay than Joe Simms. The 
fellow had but one thought in life—and that was 
Alison Farrars—since he was,a boy. But she 
never spared himathought. Because he was but 
five-feet-four, and limped! I tell you, Treadwell, 
women have no more conception of the real, grand 
truths of life than monkeys !’’ 

“I believe you're right. Ha! there comes 
Sam, from the: post-office, coming out of Farrer’s 
house!’’; exclaimed Treadwell. ‘‘ Hillo, Sam! 
Any important mail for Mr. Biddle? What did 
you take up ?”’ 

‘Foreign letter, sah: Marked immediate. 
Goin’ on wid it out to Miss Webb’s. Tink it 
likely I'll find Massa Biddle dah,’’ with a 
grin, 

‘‘ By George! , Where the deuce can. that be 
from, doctor? I’ve a presentiment there’s news 
of his wife.’ 

‘‘Pish! I told you, Treadwell, there could be 
no doubt on that score. Biddle has several 
foreign correspondents, on iron,’’ 

But the doctor’s curiosity was more roused 
than he acknowledged, and he kept a vigilant 
eye on Biddle, when, an hour after, he was seen 
returning from his daily visit to Friend Bryan's. 
He tipped his-hat, to the doctor’s and Tread well’s 
noses, as they appeared over the blue lights ‘in 
the drug shop, with that judicious mixture of 
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gravity and cheerfulness in his smile which he 
thought best suited his condition. 

«I told you it was nothing but iron!’’ ejacu- 
lated the doctor. 

‘«« He has not. seen the letter,”’ said Treadwell. 

He had not seen the letter. Sam, penetrating 
through the snow on the porch of the farm-house, 
at Friend Bryan’s, rapped in vain at the door, 
and finally going in, left it on the hall-table. 

‘‘ Biddle ’ll get it sooner or later,”” he mum- 
bled, and decamped at full speed. Presently 
Miss Webb came down the stairs with the baby 
in her arms. The rich, bright colors she wore 
now, for the first time in her life, suited her 
dusky, peculiar face. There were moments 
now when even Friend Bryan admitted that 
‘the peaked, whey-skinned creature had great 
beauty.’ Sarah was waiting now for Biddle. 
In her room she had just spread out the clothes 
she had ordered for her wedding. All the money 
she had saved for years had gone for them. She 
meant to be fitly adorned to her husband. There 
was something piteous in the care with which 
this woman, who had no taste in dress, labored 
ever frills and folds, making the best of every 
trace or vestige of beauty, when love first came 
to her thus late in life. Her very cheek grew 
full and red. She sang and chirruped to Jenny 
over her work. She had plenty of love and hap- 
piness to spare for the child out of her own brim- 
ming cup. Its mother had wronged her; but 
she was dead now. 

Nowhere so dead, Sarah thought, as out of 
Biddle’s heart. He never loved Ally. He had 
only come back to his own now—his own! 

She was singing as she came down the stairs, 
and caught sight of the letter on the hall-table. 
It bore a foreign post-mark.- It doubtless brought 
further tidings of the ship-wreck, perhaps the 
recovery of Ally’s body. Biddle was coming up 
the lane. She could hear his horse’s hoofs 
crunching the crusty snow. He would be with 
her for only an hour to-day. She was greedy of 
every moment with him. The joy of possession 
in his love was yet eager and keen. She would 
give him the letter, when he was going, but not 
till then. This dead Ally should not steal him 
from her now for one moment. 

She put the letter in her pocket. Biddle over- 
stayed his hour. The letter, for some strange 
reason, weighed her down, as though it had, in 
truth, been Ally’s dead hand clutching at her 
skirt. 

“You have not heard again from the Susan 
Hall?” she said. She never had spoken of the 
ship, nor his wife before; but now, somehow, 
she could not be silent. Biddle, on the other 


; vessel bound to one of the Bahamas. 








hand, was quite willing to talk freely of the 
whole matter. He thought it natural and pro- 
per that Ally’s name should become a household 
word between them, and that Sarah should fee] 
for her as a dear sister gone before. 

_ “No. Ido not expect to hear again,” mourn- 
fully, shaking his head. 

**The—the—— She was never found?” 

**No. Iam so glad you have spoken of this 
to me, Sarah. No; there was no hopes of re- 
covery of the body when the last letter was writ- 
ten. If found, it must be alive. Not,’ he added 
quickly, ‘‘ that there is any danger—— I mean, 
chance of that.’’ 

The silence that followed was awkward, Robert 
rose to go. He was more tender and effusive 
in his affection to-night than usual; kissed her 
again and again, pressed her eyelids down with 
his fingers. 

«There is a dreadful look in your eyes I want 
to shut out. A look as though you were bidding 
me good-by. Have you anything to say to me, 
Sarah ?”’ 

“Tosay? No. Nothing.” 

‘No trouble that I do not know? Nothing to 
tell me?” 

“No! no!” 

‘«Good-by then, my darling.’’ Yet he came 
back again, after he had reached the gate. * You 
are sure there is nothing, Sarah? Your look 
frightened me awhile ago, But it is gone now. 
Go to mother, Jenny. You must teach her to 
call you that in time, dear.” 

“Yes. Ill teach her. I’m the only mother 
she will ever have now.” 

She left the child standing on the porch, and 
went up to her own room, locking herself in. 
“« Alive? alive? God could not use me so!” she 
muttered, over and over to herself, as she lit the 
gas, drew a chair under it, and, taking out the 
letter, deliberately tore it open. 

The next moment she burst into tears of relief. 
The letter was but a few hustily scrawled lines 
from a trader at the Bermudas, dated a few ¢ays 
later than the last intelligence which Biddle had 
received, telling him that a rumor had reached 
that port that one or two of the crew of the 
Susan Hall had been picked up from a raft bya 
“Tt is 
very improbable that a woman could be among 
these thus rescued,” the agent added. “I would 
advise you to build no hopes whatever upon the 
rumor. But I instantly dispatched a messenger 
on your behalf, and will be able to write defini- 
tely on his return. You may look for the letter 
a week after the receipt of this.” 

“Improbable? It is impossible!” Sarah cried, 
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hysterically. ‘‘ Oh, dear, little Ally! To thirk 
ber you used to be my child, my darling. And 
now I am praying for your death. But you are 
dead, poor child!” and she sobbed, and shed 
renuine tears for the dead woman; yet feeling, 
underneath, it was time that she was out of the 
vay, and that she had her turn for happiness. 
She was quite confident that she need not fear 
ay further tidings; but she did not know what 
to do with this letter, and sat turning it over 
anxiously. ‘¢ Robert would only think it natural 
for me to open it in my eagerness. He need not 
know it was in my pocket all the evening. But 
why should he be tormented with anything be- 
fore the other letter can arrive? There is no- 
thing definite in this.” She walked to the fire, 
holding the letter doubtfully a moment, then 
threw it boldly in. 

“Of course we will not be married until the 
other dispatch arrives. . But there is nothing in 
this. The trader is a gossip, and delighted to 
be of temporary importance. There is nothing 
in this whatever.” And she repeated it so loudly 
and confidently, that she thought she believed 
what she said. 


CHAPTER X. 


“Bur this is the second time you have post- 
poned the wedding for a week, Sarah!” ex- 


claimed Biddle, discontentedly. ‘People are 
wondering what it means. Everybody in the 
tillage is wondering. One does not like to ap- 
pear ridiculous.” 

“No,” Sarah said, absently. 
walking up the narrow street together. 
give me another week. I have @ reason.” 

“What is it?’ he grumbled, falling into his 


They were 
« But 


usual monotone. 
And if you were not, you ought to consider my 
feelings a little. It’s miserable to be. homeless, 
and separated from you and Jenny in this way. 
I'm like a boat without a rudder apart from you, 
Sarah. That is,’’ hastily, ‘‘in matters belonging 
toa woman’s province. Of course the man is 
the head in important affairs.” 

“The steamer was in on Friday, which would 
bring you letters from the Bermudas ?’’ 

“Yes,” with a startled look. ‘I told you I 
looked for no more news from the Bermudas. 
What news could there be?” 

“None, I know. None.” 

“Ts it any fear of such news that has caused 
you to delay our marriage? Your scruples are 
morbid, Sarah, and unworthy of you.” 

“IT know it; but give me another week. 


If 
20 letter comes—— 
“We will be married,” sharply. 


«T’m sure you're quite ready. | 





*« Your fears | 


imply a reproach on me, which I do not choose 
to bear, Sarah.’’ They walked on in silence. 
He was sorry he had spoken roughly, when he 
looked at her. The last two weeks had changtd 
her in a manner for which he could not account. 
A sudden, approaching footstep, or the opening 
of'a door, drew the blood from her face, and 
left it ghastly. Her bright playfulness was gone. 
She was on guard, rigid, watchful, even in the 
midst of that electric passion, which sometimes 
thrilled and bewildered him. 

They came that moment opposite the drug- 
shop., There was the usual coterie of gossips 
about the store inside. Treadwell came out, as 
if by accident, and interrupted them. 

‘Ah, Miss Webb! Bright, frosty morning. 


‘How d’ye, Biddle? Oh! by the way, there was 


nothing of importance in that foreign letter that 
Sam took you out the other day ?”’ 

“Sam? Foreign letter?” c 

‘Mr. Biddle receives letters by every steamer 
from his former partner in Moscow,” suggested 
Miss Webb, gently 

‘Ah, true! Moscow?’ said Treadwell. “I 
had forgotten Moscow. I thought it might have 
been—the Bermudas, you know.”’ 

“No.” 

‘‘What the deuce does he mean?’ puzzled 
Biddle, as they struck into the frosty road. 
‘*Sarn brought me no letter.” 

She was silent. Now, if ever, was the time to 
tell him the truth. But to what end? She had 
waited two weeks, and the promised tidings had 
not come. If there was anything to tell, the 
next steamer must bring it. She was doing her 
duty ; but she would drink every drop of hap- 
piness possible to her. 

Biddle was prosing on. ‘ What could Tread- 
well have meant now, Sarah ?’’ 

‘*Meant? Nothing. He is the worst of that 
gang of gossips that infest the village. They 
peep and pry incessantly. I would shake them 
off, if I were you, Robert.” 

‘‘ How would you like to shake them off alto- 
gether, Sarah? Them, and the village itself?’ 
lowering his voice mysteriously. 

‘« What do you mean?”’ 

“‘How would you like to leave the village? 
I’ve had the matter under consideration for some 
days. I digl not mention it, because the mind of 
woman is naturally not fitted for business. But 
I always consulted Aiison in all matters suited 
to her comprehension, and I will do the same 
with you.” 

*¢ Yes, Robert.’ 

“It's an offer I have received. You can keep 
a secret, Sarah, I know.”’ 
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“Yes. Lican keep a seeret.’ 

“Very well. Alison conld not, poor child. 
This offer is from Hernshaw, former partner in 
the mill.” 

‘‘Hernshaw? Why, he went away inimical to 
you and his partner.” 

*T beg your pardon; not to me,” with a 
knowing smile, ‘‘Hernshaw and I have always 
been in correspondence. He knows my :value 
among men of my own business.” 

‘I’m sure he must, Robert,’’ with a bright, 
proud smile. 

‘‘ Hernshaw’s idea is to start a mill in Ili- 
nois, and give me part owner, on condition that 
I bring the good-will I can command to it, away 
from this manufactory.” 

‘Ts that honest?” ’ 

“Tt is a mere matter of business,” fretfully. 
‘Women always look at such things crookedly, 
somehow. If I accept his offer, I must go at 
once, and in such a way as to completely blind 
the people here as to my movements: I would 
resign on pretence of going to Moscow...” Plausi- 
ble enough, you see, in the present demand in 
Russia for engineers and mechanieians,’’ 

“Yes. Very plausible.” 

“You do not like the scheme ?”’ 

‘*Dear Robert, I am willing to go with you 
anywhere. IfI can be your wife, what does the 
place matter to me?” 

«¢ But you think the course mean and dishon- 
est ?”’ he persisted. 

‘It seems dishonorable to me,” gently. 

Biddle stalked along beside her in dogged si- 
lence. Ally would not have so opposed him, 
Whatever he did was righteous in her eyes. 
But when they reached Friend Bryan’s gate, a 
nobler impulse seized him. 

‘«I believe you're right, Sarah,” he said, hold- 
ing out his hand. ‘‘I wish you'd always tell 
me frankly what you think right. We men get 
our consciences seared,’ that’s a fact.’’ 

Sarah leaned on the gate, watching him as he 
went away, seeing, as by a flash of intuition, 
how she might become a visible Providence to 
this man, steadily leading him to all that was 
pure and true in life. Or she might 

‘Do not ask any sacrifice at my hands,” she 
muttered, stretching out her hands, as to some 
unseen power. “I have only him+-only him!’’ 

She spent the remainder of that day in her 
chamber, reading devotional books, among which 
the most frequent was Thomas a Kempis. She 
prayed, but in long, set formulas. When she was 
alone with her God, it seemed easy to be pure 
and truthful, and to give up this one chance that 
life had offered her. But at the first look into’ 





TD 
Robert Biddle’s eyes, or touch of his hand, she 
was ready to give up heaven for his sake. Y¢, 
if this woman fell, it-was from heights to which 
few of us have risen. 
CHAPTER XI. 

Ir was to be a very quiet wedding. The yil- 
lage remained dumb before Biddle concerning 
it, and met him with a stolid face ; but there was 
@ vague discontent and revolt in the very air, 
He walked the streets like a man guilty of some 
capital offence. The very trees :and shrubs in 
the garden, when he shut himself up, seemed to 
be mourning for Ally. 

There was a certain amount of pig-headed ob- 
stinacy in Biddle, however, that made him mere 
resolved in his course for the opposition, though 
it galled him to the quick. 

But the praise or blame of the village did 
not touch Sarah ‘Webb. The steamer was in, 
and there was: no letter. She was free now to 
accept the happiness which God had given her. 

‘We will go to New York for a few days when 
we are married.” 

‘¢ Ag you will, Robert.” 

‘¢ We will leave Jenny with Friend Bryan.” 

“No! I will never allow the child to leave 
me. Ill do my duty. I-will be a true mother 
to her.’ She spoke more sharply than there 
was need.- 

The wedding-morning came. Sarah’s trunks 
stood ready corded in her room. Friend Bryan 
was too much woman not to have relaxed her 
righteous indignation in view of a wedding; she 
bustled in and out perpetually. Her heart ached 
for the girl, who had no mother to bid God bless 
her. 

«How plain thee wears thy hair, my dear’ 
Thy face would bear it rolled up ahove the tem- 
ples—so. I notice that silly girl of Phelps’ has 
worn hers so since she.came from New York. 
No doubt the fashion obtains among the world’s 
people.” A little kindness touched Sarah. Her 
eyes filled as she laughed, and tried to obey her. 

“Thee has not caught the idea. Give me the 
comb.’ (The old lady deftly twisted the mass of 
beautiful hair, and then turned Sarah's face to 
the glass, smiling above it. Something moved 
her in it. She stooped and kissed her. “1 be 
lieve thee is a good woman,”’ she said, and went 
out. 

In a moment she was back. ‘I have put up 
a lunch for thee—some of those biscuits thee 
likes. And I promised. Robert, Biddle I'd send 
Jane Serumpsit down to put the Farrer house 
order before thee returns. But I'll go myself 
It shall be comfortable and home-like to thee. | 
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have set aside a dozen jars of that marmalade of 
which Robert is. so fond. It is a good relish for 
tea, or & bit of lunch. Thee will soon‘learn these 
odds and ends of housekeeping knowledge,’’ and 
out she bustled again. 

Sarah Webb’s heart beat hot and fast. This 
homely talk of breakfasts and dishes which she 
gould cook, that Robert would like, made real to 
her, as nothing else had done, that, in a few 
hours, she was to be his wife. Nothing to doin 
her whole life to:come but to show the love, in 
simple, every-day ways, which had been hidden 
as a thing of guilt in her heart so long. As she 
stood fastening her hair, and buttoning the fawn- 
olored traveling-dress, the gloomy shadows 
seemed to suddenly fall away from about: her. 
She was not naturally a morbid woman; she. 
would have been happy in any homely house, 
sewing, cooking, coddling the sick, if she had 
had her fair share of love meted out to her; but 
hers had been the Cinderella fate of the poor 
relation, and sitting in the cinders and ashes is 
not apt to sweeten the temper anywhere out of a! 
fairy story. When she was dressed, she smoothed 
down her neat waist with her hands, and looked 
steadily at herself. ‘I am a right wifely-look- 
ing body,” she said, laughing softly to herself. 
There was a good deal pf the child left in poor 
Sarah. She went to her trunk, and took out a 
certain ruffled and laced white apron, which she 
meant to wear at their first breakfast’ together, 
and put it on, to see the effect, blushing, and 
ashamed to meet her own eyes in the glass. 

She had put it away, and turned, still blush- 
ing and smiling, to the window. It was a mild 
day in March. The warm air melted the snow 
in patches on the hillsides, One or'two cows 
loitered lazily along the muddy road, grazing the 
tufts of grass in the ruts; over the yet frozen 
ttubble fields, and black skeleton forésts, the 
warm, blue sky bent, flecked with scarce-moving 
drifts of brown cloud. A lazy black fellow, going 
into town, slouched ‘down the hill, his hands in 
his pockets, whistling a lively air. There was a 
bright, joyous musie in it, going straight to 
Sarah’s heart, which she had never found before 
in the loftiest harmoniés. 

Friend Bryan opened the door, her bonnet on. 
“Robert has come, my dear.” 

“Iam ready,” said Sarah. She meant to 
wilk to the door, but ‘sat down. Was she a 
child, that her knees shook under her, and her 
Voice died in her throat. Was happiness such a 
lew thing in the world thatshe need tremble be- 
fore it thus ? 

“It is new to me,” she thought. ‘I will 
“me to him in a moment,’’ she added, aloud. 

Vou. LXII.—8 





«Don’t be long, my dear. The clergyman'is 
waiting in the church, Robert says, already; 
and it requires quite fifteen minutes to drive in. 
I shouldn’t wonder if that boy took ‘twenty. 
And I don’t suppose the church is warmed. [ll 
go'and ask,” She was hurrying off, but stopped 
at the door. ‘*Oh! here are two lettersthat the 
colored boy from the hotel brought up after 
Robert. The postmaster feared ‘he would have 
no chance to deliver them, if you started directly 
from the church. Thee can give them to him, 
after thee is his wife. Perhaps that may bring 
him good luck, in one of them.” 

“‘Give them to me.’’ Sarah had risen, and 
was not smiling. 

‘*Thee’ll be down in a minute, my dear? 
Robert is not likely to be patient.” 

Sarah nodded, ‘looking at the letter which she 
held uppermost in her hand, The old lady went 
out, leaving the door open. The soft, spring air 
blew in the white window-curtain, flapping it to 
and fro; she could hear the swash of the ‘cows 
tramping through the muddy pools, and at the 
door the cruriching of the gravel under the wheels 
of the carriage which was waiting for her. In- 
side, in the hall below, she heard Robert's leaden, 
monotonous voice. 

She did not lift her eyes from the letter. The 
post-mark was New York ;' but ‘the’ writing was 
that of the agent of the Bermudas. | |: 

When she was alone, she opened it, quietly, 
her hand not trembling now. It contained but 
a few lines. ' % 


‘‘ Dear Srr—It is my pleasant task to inform 
you that our fondest hopes are realized, My 
agent, on reaching the Bahamas, diseoyered that 
there was a, woman among the passengers res- 
cued, and that her name was registered as Ali- 


son Biddle, We could obtain no further trace of 
her, however, and presumed that the captain of 
the vessel, the Stoleaway, had offered her a pas- 
sage back to the States. As the Stoleqway, had 
not yet discharged her cargo, which would re- 
quire her to touch at different points, some time 
may elapse before you will, see your wife. Of 
her safety you need have no further doubt. Ac- 
cept my sincere congratulations, and believe me, 
very truly, “«Groree N, Sanpers. 

“N. B.—I will forward this letter by a private 
hand, to be mailed in New York.” 


When Friend Bryan entered th¢ room a few 
minutes afterward, restraining her impatience 
as best she might, shé found Sarah standing 
idly, precisely where’ she had left her, looking 
out at the mild, ‘spring day. 

“«I@ thee ready, my dear?” 
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Finding that.she did not answer, Friend Bryan 
repeated the, question, tapping her sharply on 
the shoulder. Sarah turned to her, dully. 

“Ts thee.asleep? Robert is waiting. Is thee 
making up thy mind so late as this?’ 

The glaaed look began to disappear from 
Sarah’s eyes: ‘I am making up my mind,” 
she said, dully. 

Friend Bryan moved testily back’ and forth. 
She had but little. patience with nervous, whim- 
sical women. She put up the window, bowed the 
shutters, and ther glanced atithe clock  “‘ It is 
half-past ten, and the train starts at eleven, Is 
thee coming, Sarah ?”’ 

Sarah tore up a sheet of paper she held crushed 
in her hend, and. tet the pieces fall.alowly in the 
fire. 


*« Yes, Iam coming,’’ she said. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Trae. wedding was. over. Robert Biddle sat 
beside his, new. wife in. the, narrow, straight- 
backed sept. of the car, with Jenny on his lap. 
They had been married for three hours, now, and 
had left the. village a hundred miles behind ; yet. 
Sarah had not given him a dozen words. She, 


had left. Jenny altogether to, his eare, too, not 
vouchgafing, even a logk to the child, who was. 
fretful and frightened by, the unwonted noise, 
and motion.; These. things affected Biddle un- 
pleasantly. .. Ho was.not a, man to bear with ne- 


glect from anybody, least of all a wife. He had 
not braved the displeasure of his little world, 
and married Sarah for a eompanion, to have her 
sit with her face like a ghost’s, staring out'at 
the muddy fields; regarding him no more than 
the wooden pillar at her back.’ He was very 
fond of Jenny; but no man, even the best-tem- 
pered, cares to nufse a baby on his wedding- 
journey—ané Robert Biddle was not the best- 
tempered. ° 

The cir was nearly ‘empty, and he ‘could say 

what he thought, ‘without fear of being over- 
heard. ‘ 
“The chitd will be very much of an annoy- 
ance!” he grambled, laying it, im a deze,*on the 
seat in “Fam sorry you persisted in 
bringing it."”-"’ 

Sarah turned her head, and looked vacantly 
at the child. It was a miniature Ally} There 
were the small features—-the: pink and white 
skin. She-shuddered. 

‘« Perhaps it would haxe been as, well to have 
ieft it,’” she said; with the vague, thought.that if 
Ally had her child, she would, perhaps, not fol- 
low them, nor claim her husband. She had 





plunged into the pit with her eyes, shut... How 
she was to escape the: swift, certain punishment 
awaiting her, she knew ‘not. . She only knew 
that she could not give up this'man whom she 
loved. Not if death itself claimed him, instead 
of this puny woman, who called herself his wife, 
But her brain, always ready and shrewd, was 
already full of busy plans. Something must be 
determined on, and that at once. Ally might 
already have reached the village, and the mes- 
senger be on their track even now. . It was be- 
fore the days of telegraphs, so that she had not 
that dread before: her. 

At nightfall, they were nearing the town of 
Carlisle, where they meant) to remaim until the 
next morning. The lamps were lighted in the 
car, and made a dull, smoky glimmer. - Jenny, 
who had wakened, began to compose herself 
again to sleep. 

“It’s night. Shall Jenny say her prayers?’ 
she said; as. usual. 

“No, child.”. Sarah hastily covered her, and 
leaned baek against the: window. 

The words sent a fiery pang to her heart. 
How she had planned to. live:a thoroughly re- 
ligious life, when she was Robert Biddle’s wife! 
How she. had meant to teach Ally’s child, as 
Ally, would have taught her, to leve her God! 
Now——. 

She turned hastily, and, threw her! arm about 
the man, who sat stiff and. sulky. beside her 

‘If you knew what I have givem up for you, 
Robert!’* she gasped, with a sob; her head. rest- 
ing weakly on his shoulder. 

Biddle looked down, puazled; It had seemed 
to him that the sacrifice, if any, were on his 
side. ‘‘Indeed,!, You. were so, abstracted that 
I thought you had forgotten me.” 

‘‘ was only thinking,’ lifting her head hastily, 
with a quick glance at the sullen droop of his 
mouth. ‘I was only, thinking what is'best for 
us.to.de, In regard to the future, you remen- 
ber the plan; you mentioned ‘ta: me some time 
ago ?-the offer made. you in, Hlinois ?”’ 

“‘ Yes, to. be sure,’ on the instant, alive and 
eager. ‘I had a, letter, from Hernshaw yester- 
day. I tell you there’s.a fortune there for'the 
picking up... But I thought. you, opposed it, 
Sarah—thought it dishonorable,.or . dishonest, 
eh?’ watching her anxiously. 

She was silent a moment, ‘J, wag mistaken, 
probably, or over-punctilious. The matter ws 
not clear to me.”’ 

“T'll explain it to, you,’ hurriedly. ‘I am 
under no written contract with these men s 
home, you understand—tacit, altogether. Still, 
a strict rendering of honorable, rules—custom, 
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and all that might hold me bound to them. I 
know certain secrets of the business, command 
a large amount of patronage, and it hardly seems 
the fair thing to take these to a rival manufac- 
turer, and one who has injured our establish- 
ment a3 Hernshaw has done. Besides, the fact 
that I had done this would injure Hernshaw, if 
it were known, materially with the’trade. If I 
go, it must be secretly. If I could manage to 
give the men at home the slip, and establish my- 
self in Illinois, for a year or two, ‘all would be 
safe.”’ 

“Yes. Ina year or two, all would be safe,” 
she repeated, mechanically. 

“ Hernshaw’s terms are such that I feel I ought 
not to refuse them. That is, if it is right to go,” 
emphatically, and still watching her closely. 

“IT advise you to accept it,” she said, de- 
cisively. ‘‘ We cannot afford now to let trivial 
scruples stand in the way of real benefits. The 
way seems easy enough. Blind the people in 
the village at once as to your whereabouts. Let 
us alter our course, go on immediately to New 
York. Write to the owners of the mill that you 
have received advantageous offers from Russia ; 
direct the house to be let, and order whatever 
letters aré intended for you to be: forwarded to 
Moscow, to the care of the consul, from wliom 
you can get them, you know, with a little delay. 
Then, under another name, you can quietly go 
on to Ilingis.”’ 

“T don’t like an assumed name,”’ said Biddle, 
discontentedly. 

“Well, that is not material,’ breathlessly. 
Her eyes were glittering, her cheeks hot. “‘ The 
essential point is that we should escape now. 
You will not stop at Carlisle, as you purposed. 
See, there are the lights of the town yonder. 
You will take the northern train to-night, and 
goon direct to New York. Once in New York, 
and every clue to us is lost.”’ 

“T do not see the necessity of such haste. You 
take my breath, Sarah, with your plots and 
plans. 
ortwo weeks.” 

“When an important change is to be made, 
the sooner you begin the better. Onee in New 
York, you can communicate with Hernshaw.”’ 

“That's true! That’s true! You really think 
it essential that we should not stop in Carlisle!’ 

“T certainly do.’ She drew out a railroad 
guide frem her pocket, trying in vain to conceal 
her nervous haste; but her very lips Were dry 
ind parched. If Ally had followed fle’ letter, 
she was somewhere on the direct line to New 
York; she might be in Carlisle. Once let them 
diverge from the straight route, and’ they were 


This matter can be decided in a week, 





safe The danger of meeting Ally would be 
over, and no messenger would know how to fol- 
low them: But a secret instinct told her that a 
moment’s delay in Carlisle would be fatal. ‘‘ You 
see the guide,” holding it before him. ‘The train 
for the north leaves in ten minutes. We have 
just time to pass from one depot to the other.”’ 

‘Tt seems unnecessary haste,’ he grumbled, 
drawing her shawl up on her shoulders, as, with 
a loud ‘rumble, the train rushed through the 
brilliantly-lighted streets and into the depot. 
The car-doors were flung open, and a crowd of 
men poured out on the platform. 

Mr. Biddle began leisurely to gather up Jenny, 
the wrappings and satchels. 

“ Make haste slowly ; that is always my motto 
when traveling: I have known more trains 
missed from over-haste—— But you are not 
attending tome, Sarah. What do you see out of 
that window ?’’ 

“Nothing! Nothing!’’ turning with a nervous 
shiver. She really did see nothing but the usual 
wooden platform, with its half-dozen clamorous 
hack-drivers, chasing the train, and cracking 
their whips: up at the windows. There was 
the inevitable door, with its gilt-lettered sign, 
‘© Ladies’ Waiting-Room,”’ and narrow window, 
through which she caught a glimpse of the red- 
hot stove, the counter piled with stale cakes and 
mouldy oranges, and the young lady in French 
jewelry and frizzed chignon behind it. Two or 
three cloaked figures were scattered here and 
there through the dimly-lighted room. 

Why should she be sure that one of them was 
Ally? There was no reason for such a mad 
fancy, yet she knew it. There are imminent 
straits in life, when keener senses are given to 
us than sight or hearing. 

“Tam quite ready,” rising, a8 the car, with 
a slow, scrunching sound, jarred finally, and 
stopped. ‘‘We will call one of these hacks 
and drive straight to the other depot. Robert? 
Just give your checks to the hackman.”’ 

“T never trust my checks out of my own 
hand,” dictatorially, for she was gathering up 
the reins of authority a little too promptly, and 
he felt them, and balked. ‘You will under 
stand niy way of traveling presently. I wifl 
leave you and Jenny in the waiting-room, while 
I look after the baggage.”’ 

‘*No; let me stay here, on the platform. Not 
there, Robert! Not there !’’ 

“Tt looks very comfortable, and there are 
several ladies insidé,’ With his hand on the 
door-knob 

‘‘T mast stayin the fresh air. I am faint,” 
and the deadly pallor of her face seemed to bear 
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witness to her truth, 
Roberi.”’ 

Biddle hesitated, still holding the knob in his 
hand. 

‘* Well,” after a moment’s indecision, ‘‘ just as 
you please, Sarah. I will not be long in finding 
the baggage.” 

«« We have but ten minutes, r-member.”’ 

He hurried away. That danger was past. But 
she could not leave the door, though a horrible 
fear seized her of the woman whom she believed 
to be inside—an actual, shuddering fear of 
poor, silly Ally. The very glance of her eye 
would wither her, she felt. The next moment 
she wondered at herself, a cool, strong woman, 
to allow nervous depression to so enfeeble her. 
But the fear was real. She could not put it away. 
She clung to the child, as if it were something 
tangible to save her. 

If this new life of guilt was to keep her fenced 
in continually by terrors such as these; if her 
whole nature were so changed, and fouled, and 
degraded in one short half-day, what was her 
life to be? 

But she had no time for thought. There was 
@ movement inside. A lady, small and slight, 
Sarah saw through the half-open door, had risen, 
and was examining the red-lettered time-table 
ever the cake-stand. She spoke to the woman 
in waiting. 

“‘The southern train leaves this depot, they 
told me? I am in urgent haste to go on to-night. 
I hope I have made no mistake ?” 

«Tt starts in twenty-five minutes. 
bought your ticket ?”’ 

Sarah caught the child by the arm and drag- 
ged it hastily across the platform. 

“Do you know who that is in there?’’ she 
whispered, fiercely. ‘It is your mother—your 
mother—your mother!” 

She did not know what she said; her heart 
beat hard and loud, and drowned ali other 
sounds. She began to laugh, and then checked 
the discordant sound, suddenly, vron her lips. 
At the other end of the now deserted platform, 
she saw Robert Biddle’s big, lumbering figure 
slowly ascending the steps. The lady had come 
out, and stood in the door, They were all, in 
the dim night, so many shadows together. 

If she went to him now and said, ‘‘ Robert 
Biddle, there is your wife !”’ 

She waited one moment. There is always a 
moment given when the choice of heaven or hell 
is set before us, in which to ask God’s help. 
Sarah did not ask jt. She had nothing to guide 
her but her own passionate heart. 

She went across the platform and met him. 


“Do not open the door, 


You have 





“T love you! I love you!’ catching his arm 
with her hand. It was the ery of a soul who 
had chosen him and death; but it died on her 
parched lips. They moved, but uttered no sound, 
The touch of her hand carried its meaning, how. 
ever, to Biddle. It was his wedding-day. 


«My darling,” he whispered, softly, patting 
‘Come; the carriage waits,” 


it with his own. 
he said, aloud. 

They went down into the lighted office. 4 
gentleman, lighting his segar at the gas, turned, 
standing very erect, as is the habit with lame 
people, and touched his hat to them. 

“ Hillo, Simms! Sorry not to have seen you 
on the train,’ cried Biddle, cheerfully. «We 
are just off. Good-by !’’ 

‘‘Good-by! You go on to-morrow?” 

Biddle caught a warning glance. “Yes, we 
ggon to-morrow. Good-night!’’ 

«* Was that man on the train with us?” 

‘‘ Yes. He stops at Carlisle. Kept out of the 
way, I suppose. He felt he would be de trop, eh, 
Sarah? Here is the carriage.” 

She stepped in, and placed the child on the 
seat opposite. Biddle fussed outside about the 
trunks. Meanwhile, Simms had left the office, 
and strolled across the platform. The woman 
in the cloak still stood at the door.of the waiting- 
room, irresolute. 

“Well, that is all right. Now seven minutes 
to catch the New York train, driver,” said Bid- 
dle, and sprang in and shut'the door.’ The hack- 
man mounted and cracked his whip, and the 
carriage rolled smoothly over the muddy streets. 
Sarah, straining her eyes through the dingy 
window, saw the two dark figures: meet on the 
platform. There was a shrill ery. 

But the carriage rumbled: on, and the dark- 
ness closed behind them. Biddle had heard and 
seen nothing. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Sums, crossing the platform, met the lady, 
who was nervously pacing up and down, watch 
ing for the lights of the approaching train. 
Something in her gait caused him to stop, then 
to follow her breathlessly. 

He touched his cap. 

“Can I help you in any way, madam?” be 
said. 

She turned and threw back her veil. 

‘«Godd God!” he exclaimed. ‘ Ally!” 

This was the shrill cry which Sarah had heard. 

Ally did not ery nor scream. Heer poor, little 
body and soul wasso full, brimming over with hsp 
piness, that no joyous surprise seemed strange # 
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her. She caught his arm, and held it tight, ; 
laughing and sobbing softly to herself. 

“Jt is you, Joe! It is you!’ she said. “I 
did not know who I would see first. I thought, 
maybe, Robert or Jenny. And it is you, after 
all. Why, what is the matter?” as he staggered 
and sat down on the bench. ‘‘ Your hands are 
like ice.” 

“Tam glad to see you again, Mrs. Biddle,” 
said Simms, controlling himself. ‘‘That’s all. 
We thought you were dead, you know.” 

«Yes, yes! Oh! I have such dangers, such 
adventures to tell Robert!” she clasped her 
hands with the old, childish laugh, which Joe 
remembered, as, alas! nobody else did. ‘‘ Only 
think how long it is since [ heard from my hus- 
band. Have you seen him? And my baby?” 

The tears rushed to her eyes at the word, and 
choked her. She turned her head away. She 
could not look at him while he answered her. 

Joe did not answer at once. How, in God’s 


name, was he to break this news to her? Or 
need he break it? Was there any chance of 
keeping it from her for the time, of following 
Biddle, and bringing him and the child to her, 
and so letting the fatal tidings come to her by 
degrees? Thoughts came like a flash to him. 


But as he sat silent, he forgot that she was wait- 
ing for his answer; forgot how she had carried 
that question—‘* my husband, my baby ?”’—un- 
answered out of the very borders of the grave, 
through all her long, weary journey, the sharpest 
pang of all she had to bear. 

He was wakened by her catching him by the 
shoulder, and turning a white face up to him. 
“Ishe dead? Is that what you mean?’ 

“Your husband is alive and well, Mrs. Bid- 
dle, and your child.” 

“Then why did you frighten me, you foolish 
boy?" putting both hands up to her forehead, in 
an old way she had when she was perplexed or 
terrified. ‘‘Is—is it time for the train? I de- 
clare I am so bewildered I hardly know what I 
am saying,”’ with a pitiful, little laugh. 

“It is not due yet,” gravely looking at his 
watch. Now, if ever, she must be told—the 
minutes were going. But, in all his trouble, 
there was a curious joy, at the bottom of the 
Poor, little man’s heart, at finding her unaltered, 
the same old Ally; at recognizing the familiar 
little tricks of gesture, the odd whims of voice 
and accent, which other people called affectation, 
but which were so exquisite and dear to him, 
Heeven noticed how plump and rosy she had 
grown, how the blue eyes sparkled as they did 
years ago. 





“You wish to go on this train ?”’ he said. 


“Why, of course. You never were ship- 
wrecked, and wandering back home, to people 
who thought you dead, or you would not be so 
leisurely in your movements and your talk. 
How long must I wait ?” 

“The train is due in five minutes.” 

She sat down on the bench beside him, witha 
weary little sigh. ‘Tell me something about 
them, then—anything you have heard Robert 
say. Or Jenny? She can talk a little, Robert 
told me.”’ 

“A little.” 

‘* Have they taught her to name me? Can she 
say mamma ?”’ 

«T have heard her say it.’’ 

His tone was so dry and cold, that Ally was 
silent. She folded her hands over her breast, to 
keep down the throbbing at her child’s name. 
To think that she could speak for strangers, and 
she, her mother, had never heard her. How 
could Joe know all that these two years had 
been to her? How she had been dragged out of 
the very jaws of death; how big and wide the 
world was, where she had gone wandering about 
alone from her husband and her child. But 
Robert would know! She was going back to him 
—baek! In a few hours’she would be there. 

“It will be just daybreak when I reach the 
village,’’ she said, turning breathlessly, and with 
glistening eyes to Joe. “And I will go out by 
the back way through the lane, home, and steal 
up to Robert’s room. I would not write ; I wished 
to surprise him. He will waken to find his wife 
beside him that he thinks is dead. Only think 
of it!” 

“Mrs. Biddle,”’ said Joe, rising, desperately. 
“‘You must not go back. To tell you the truth, 
your husband is not at home! Be calm, I beg 
of you. He is He is here.” 

‘Here! In Carlisle! Why have you kept 
me here? Come, let us go! Is Jenny—is the 
child with him?’ She was trembling, and pale. 

Joe was standing now. Something must be 
done, and at once. Biddle was of course at the 
only hotel in the place; but he could not take 
her there to confront him and his new wife. 
“I do not know where to find him, precisely. 
Stay here, Alison, and I will bring him to you. 
That is the quickest way, believe me.” 

«But it is not the quickest,”’ pulling at her 
cloak, and gathering up her satchel, nervously. 
«Oh, let me go with you! I will not bein your 
way; I'ma good traveler. But I must see him! 
A minute counts for so much now, Joe.’’ The 
tears were on her cheeks. 

“Come with me then,’’ desperately. And, 
hurrying down the steps, Joe led the way to the 
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hotel, through the still busy streets. One effort 
he made to break the news to her. 

‘¢ Miss Webb is with your husband, Mrs. Bid- 
dle.”’ 

«Oh, of course,” calmly, ‘‘ If Jenny is there. 
Let us haste !’’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Srmms left Alison in the parlor of the hotel, 
while he went to the office to look for her hus- 
band. Alison paced up and down, watching the 
door. In a moment Robert would come through 
it! And her baby! her baby! 

Her brain was so heated and strained, that 
every feature of the room stamped itself indeli- 
bly on her memory. Through her whole life, 
the remembrance of mortal pain, brought back 
the gay, dirty walls, the smoky light, the heavy 
smell of a thousand dinners that stifled the air. 

The door opened at last. Joe Simms stood in 
it alone. He limped in. ‘They are not here. 
They have not been here, There is no other 
hotel in the town,’’ he said. 

The blank dismay and alarm in his counte- 
nance made her hide her own disappointment. 
‘‘No matter,’’ she said, cheerfully, ‘It is only 
I have waited two 


a few hours longer delay. 
years already, you know.” 
«Stay here,” said Joe. ‘‘I will find him if he 
is in the town.”’ 
Joe left her hastily, and, calling a cab, drove 


direct to the northern depot. A sudden suspi- 
cion seized him. He remembered the foreign 
letter, and Biddle’s hesitation at answering him 
about his stay over-night. Could the man have 
known of his wife’s safety? Was this marriage 
a guilty flight? Impossible! 

Yet he drove to the depot. The last train had 
been gone ten minutes. Lounging on the stand, 
he met and recognized the hack-driver, who: had 
taken Biddle to meet it, 

In half an hour Joe was back at the hotel. He 
stopped with his hand on the knob of the parlor- 
door. His own troubles he could whistle, or 
fiddle, or, perhaps, pray aside; but this must be 
met face to face. ‘‘I’d rather put a knife to her 
throat than tell her,’’ he said, with an oath, the 
first on Joe’s lips since he was a boy. 





He went in. ‘‘ We were too late, Ally. They 
have taken a train for the north.” 

Ally did not speak for a minute. ‘Qh, well,” 
with a broken, little laugh, ‘I can follow. How 
far are they before me?”’ 

‘‘Tcannot tell. The hack-man was not sure 
whether they took passage for New York or Buf. 
faloe. The trains start within a few minutes of 
each other.” 

‘It would be easy to settle that, if we only 
knew what Robert’s business was, that ok him 
from home. I know the names of his corres- 
pondents in the trade in New York.” 

‘T do not think,”’ said Joe, with a gulp, “that 
Biddle had business in view in this journey——” 

‘“«What then?’ She looked up at his silence 
with quick alarm. ‘‘Why do you look in that 
way at me? You are concealing something! 
Robert has been ill? or the baby.?” 

Joe answered, but in tones which he himself 
hardly heard. 

But she heard them. 

‘‘ What do you say ?”’ she cried, thrusting back 
the. poor cripple with both hands, her face 
ghastly. “‘A wife? Married! It,is false! false!” 

The silence of death followed! She stood with 
both hands over her eyes. Simms dared not 
speak, 

“‘Oh! you thought I would believe you!”’ she 
said, in the same low, expressive tone, “You 
slander skillfully when you try. You hated 
Robert Biddle always, because——” 

‘Because I loved you,’’ said Joe, gravely. 
‘Go on, Alison! There is neither sin nor shame 
in my love. That matters nothing now, lam 
telling you the truth... I saw your husband mar- 
ried this day to Sarah Webb.”’ 

She turned from him, groping to find her way. 
Suddenly she began to speak very fast, ins 
childish, dazed way. ‘Did you—did you see 
them, Joe? Well, I was dead, you know—he hal 
a right. I thought, of it, in the shipwreck. | 
wondered if he would marry again. But! 
thought he would wait until poor little Ally was 
cold in her grave. I——’’ And then she tured 
on him, full comprehension in her face. “Oh, 
my God! Married? Robert?’ 

Joe caught her as she fell, a heavy, senseles 
weight on the floor. (To BE CONCLUDED.) 
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BY HARRY J. VERNON. 


Prttess, pitiless falls the rain, 
Cold is the cruel blast; 

shud’ring I think of the graves again 
Where I buried my happy Past. 


Once I had treasures in wife and child, 
Now—oh ! merciless pain— 

My heart cries out to the tempest wild, 
And bleeds at the pitiless rain. 





THE STORY OF AN. EVENING. 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


—— 


Re ai 

I aap reckJessly committed myself to attend 
a library entertainment—a thing quite out, of 
“my line,” in spite of a few modest ventures in 
print, that had rather astonished me with. the 
result of being published and paid for; and now 
[gat trembling at. the prospeet before me., 

Mrs. Ryehurst, my. prospective. hostess, had 
always appeared.to me as one of the most. envi- 
able beings on the face of the earth. She had 


family, money, health, and an only son. She ' 


was past. being young, but not old, .She was 
elegant-looking, dressed beautifully, and all her 


belongings and appointments were of the very | 


bestorder. She was one of those people who know 
everything, and can detect,a false pretension, or 
a wrong quotation,in a moment, Her library 
was the very gem of collections ;,.and people felt 
that they aust haye their wits about them when 
they came in contact with Mrs, Ryehurst. 

This lady had been graciously pleased to ap- 
prove of a dreamy sort of article, of mine, that 
idid not quite understand myself; ,and I heard 
that she had pronounced it “ quite a remarkable 
production for a tyro.’ ; I looked,in) the Dic- 
tionary afterward, to see what,this, meant. 

I had always looked, upon the. literary. ..re- 
unions held at Mrg. Ryehurst’s, with a sort. of 
awe—rather in the light of Masonic mysteries, 
or Druidical rites; but,I had no literary, friends, 
and I had not so much as lifted my eyes, to,an 
entrance into the temple. Indeed, I was not, at 
all sure that I desired it. 

But, one afternoon, while gazing, distractedly 
at various coveted volumes in Messrs. Bind, & 
Co.’s emporium—a chronic amusement.of.mine, 
that did no one any harm—I encountered Mrs, 
Ryehurst, 

She spoke flatteringly of « My Cloud- Chariot.’’ 
I was a young author, and. this was ;pleasant to 
my ears, 

“T would like te. have you, come to me. tor 
Morrow evening,’’ continued the lady... «¢ Will 
youdoso? Just a few cultivated: friends, who 
meet for private reading of our favorite authors. 
No dressing or dancing, Miss Darleigh; but Ls 
can promise you, at least, an ins/ructive evening.” 

I was rather bewildered. With, one compre- 
hensive glance I had grasped a handful. of ob- 
stacles—nothing to wear, no one to go with, and 





a cat-in-a-strange-garret feeling when I got there, 
besides,a general disinclination to go at all. 

I began to say something which I meant to 
be: to the purpose; but Mrs. Ryehurst’s calm 
eyes. were looking me through, :and penetrating, 
as it seeméd to me, my shallow depths, ‘and I 
only ‘floundered, hopelessly. “If there is one 


thing that/I cannot get along with; I had heard 


a2 


the lady say, ‘‘it id.an: iilogical! woman ;’’? and 
this recollection ‘made me feel more silly than 
ever, 

‘* Perhaps,”’ said Mrs. Ryehurst, kindly, ‘as 
you are alone, you will; allow me: to’ send’ the 
carriage for you. Shall I expect you at eight 
o’¢lock ?”’ far 

J, managed to express my thanks in some sort 
of fashion ; and it was only after Pgot home that 
d realized the situation. ‘I stood fully committed 
to. meet. several formidable pedple whom I had 
never seen, and of wlhiosehabits':and: ways I 
knew considérably less than if they had been 
South, Sea Islanders. ; 

At the boarditig-house,’ which: had been my 
abode forthe last’ three years; there were. two 
old ladies.of fabulous!.age, three eld maids, a 
deaf. olik- bachelor, and the! proprietress, who was 
aconnexionefmine. Under thesevireumstances, 
my ‘movements were, of course, ‘frankly diseus- 
sed and commented upon ; andthe conclave very 
generally assured me that this invitation to Mrs. 
Ryehurst’sa was quite a feather in my! cap. 

“« Any family ?”’ asked Mr. Null, the-deaf old 
bachelor, who always expected to have things 
explained to him. 

** Plenty, of it!’ snapped Miss ubabies, 
who-represented, ‘family,’ im our cirdle, by 
virtue, of her descent. from a colonial governor. 
‘s,Hexr,mother was a Mason!’’ 

Theold gentleman looked a little wild ‘at this— 
it, sounded, like, woman’s rights; and as this 
would -be.a;trumpet-call’ to action ‘on’ his part, 
his landlady hastened te shout in his ear, “One 
son.” 

‘One ewe-lamb,” ‘said Mr. Natl, solemnly, as 
he, looked atime, and shook his head. 

‘* A great! goat, more likely P’ exelaimed Miss 
Barleygrove, .contemptuously. ‘Darwin Rye- 
harst.is one.of the most conceited; :@isagreeable 
fellows I ever saw+~+and: it is not at'all likely 
that Meta will be favored with ‘cyen’ # glimpse, 

ns 
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of him. He does not usually adorn his mother’s 
parties.”’ 

‘I have not been promised anything of the 
_ kind,” said I, demurely. ‘* Mrs. Ryehurst men- 
tioned particularly that it was to be an instruc- 
tive evening.” 

‘« What shall you wear?’’ asked cousin Rebecca. 

“Well,” I replied, thoughtfully, ‘I have’ not 
yet decided whether it is to be my blue poplin 
and coral pin, or my coral pin and blue poplin.”’ 

“You might wear white,”’ suggested Miss 
Barleygrove, ‘‘and your hair in curls—that 
‘would be very appropriate, I think.”’ 

*“‘T am afraid,’ said I, ‘<that I would ‘look 
like a young lady who had written ‘A Sonnet to 
a Rose’—and I'd rather not.”’ 

«<¢Rose’ who?’ asked Mr. Null, in an injured 
tone. No one had shouted at him for the last 
five minutes. 

“No Rose at all,’’ shouted cousin Rebecca, 
hastily. 

But Mr. Null felt suspicious that he was not 
getting all that was going, and he gueret over 
at me quite belligerently. 

As soon as I could I retired to my room, to 
hold a council of one, on the subject of my dress. 
What cultivated people (and I was afraid, dread- 
fully, literary and learned people, 00,) wore 
when they assembled for mutual edification, 
was a problem I could not solve; but my com- 
pany wardrebe was embodied in the blue poplin. 
It was a lovely color, and nicely made by a good 
dress-maker. I had the comfort of knowing that 
it fitted me to perfection, Fortunately, I had 
some hair, (ef my own, I mean,) and said hair 
curled. Curls might be frivolous under the cir- 
cumstances, ‘but as they were natural, I con- 
cluded to let them fall, as usual, from the back 
of my comb. 

On taking an inventory of my charms and be- 
longings, it did not seem to me that I had much 
besides the hair; but when | turned my thoughts 
inward, in view of the company I was to meet, a 
dreadful blank greeted me. I could only hope 
to listen to the wisdom that fell from the lips 
of the others; and, perhaps, if I maintained a 
discreet silence; they would not find me out. 
This would be a difficult thing for me’ to do, if 
I received any encouragement to talk—but it 
was not at all likely that I would. 

Various funny articles for the evening’s adorn- 
ment were offered me in the family, even toa 
green wreath, and a necklace of gold beads ; for 
all seemed impressed with the idea, that going 
to Mrs, Ryehurst’s was a very awful undertak- 
ing, and.it behooved them to see, for the honor of 
the house, that I was properly equipped. 





My only care was to look as though I were not 
dressing for my photograph ; and I think I guo. 
ceeded. 


II, 

THE carriage came very punctually, and | 
rolled away, with a delightful sort of feeling of 
having always been used to it. I think I had 
been, in imagination. Cousin Rebecca some- 
times accused me of conducting myself like 5 
reduced princess. All the family saw me of; 
and I felt quite elated, until I approached the 
house. 

There was no display of light. It evidently 
was not to be a very festal occasion; but my 
heart sank within me, as my foot sank into'the 
soft carpet, when I found myself on the dreaded 
threshold. 

Subdued gaslight, and a student-lamp on 2 
table, in the middle of the room, threw a soft- 
ened brightness over the apartment, where I 
found only my hostess, and one quiet-looking 
lady.’ This was a relief; and when Mrs. Rye- 
hurst: had welcomed me, and established me ina 
seat, I began to breathe more freely. 

But I soon became sensiblé of a frigid atmos- 
phere. The painfully-light orbs of the lady near 
me were performing a slow march of investigs- 
tion over my five-feet-one of humanity, giving me 
the unpleasant feeling of being crawled over by 
a frog: 

I tried to survey her, in return, and dis- 
covered, by degrees, that’she was a particularly 
wiry-looking female, shaped very much like twe 
boards put together. There was an utter desti- 
tution of anything like fullness about her; any 
curves of outline—any drapery, or superfluous 
trimming. Her black-silk dress was black silk, 
“and it was:nothing more,” being guiltless, of 
frills, puffs, or flounces. Her hair, of some un- 
distinguishable color, was very scant, and tightly 
screwed at the back of her head. She gave ‘one 
the impression that the tenth of solid in the 
human composition had’ been left out in her 
case, she had such a generally washed-out ap- 
pearance. 

My neighbor eyed me disapprovingly; and 
then, as though utterly hopeless of finding any- 
thing in me worth cultivating, she took up & 
pamphlet that lay besidé her, and, apparently, 
forgot my existence. | 

Mrs. Ryehurst glanced rather uneasily at her 
absorbed guest, and made a few pleasant re 
marks to me. 

‘I did not catch that lady’s name,” said J, 
in a low voice. 

My hostess replied, in the same tone, “ Mrs. 
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Shaker, wife of Professor Shaker—a very re- 
markable woman. She assists her husband in 
classifying his specimens, and often writes parts 
of his lectures.”” 

| did not think this style of employment cal- ; 
culated to produce a very lively effect on the 
nind—and Mrs. Shaker seemed absolutely 
stony. 

adel there was another arrival, a rather 
stout, dark-looking lady, very much gone to red 
ribbons. She had a long streamer of scarlet rib- 
bon dangling from the side of her head, a huge 
bow of the same color at her throat, and laven- 
der gloves. Her dress, of dark-colored: silk, 
rustled and trailed; and she ‘entered the room 
with a magnificent, sweeping courtesy, and an air 
of knowing generally what was due to society. 

A pleasing smile diffused itself over her face, 
and she immediately fell into conversation with 
everybody at once. She was introduced as Miss 
Iabberton, a lady of whom I had heard occa- 
sionally as a professional reader, and I surveyed 
her with some curiosity. 

Those lavender kids gave mea dreadful con- 
sciousness of paws; ‘though this: very question 
had been discussed in the family council, and it 
was decided that, under the’ circumstances, 
It was almost 


gloves would be inadmissible. 
the first time that I) knew.I had hands, and:I 
tried in vain to. dispose of the inconvenient ap- 


pendages. I attempted to draw them under my 
cufls, but they would not’ go there. I then 
covered them with my upper-skirt, but found it 
preposterous to sit in this fashion ; I folded them 
a la Napoleon, but felt as if I had no arms. 
Finally, I glanced cautiously around, and, find- 
ing that Miss Labberton was the only one of the 
party who represented ‘style,’’. inthe way of 
gloves, I ventured to produce my troublesome 
members, and regarded them with a feeling of 
thankfulness that they were not large and red. 

While occupied in this manner, I heard some- 
thing that sounded like, «‘ My son Darwin, Miss 
Darleigh.”” 

Looking up, in dire confusion, I encountered 
apair of very laughing ‘eyes, but an otherwise 
demure face, as the gentleman, whom Miss Bar- 
leygrove had pronounced ‘a great goat,’ made 
his introductory bow. This, then, was the “ con- 
ceited, disagreeable” youth, who had apparently 
caught me in the act of admiring my own hands ! 

My face burned and tingled, and my ideas 
were wandering in space. I could not have 
spoken had it been to save my life. I think the. 
gentleman was preparing to say something, when 
the arrival of the evening took place, and every- 





thing else was forgotten. 


A tall, gaunt-looking lady entered the room, 
attired in a costume of black and white, and 
sporting a formidable eye-glass, that was’ at- 
tached to a yard or two of black ribbon. 

At the mention of her name, I sank into utter 
insignificance. It was Miss Star, the celebrated 
astronomer; a lady who laid claim to the dis- 
covery of a planet on her own account, although 
savans declared that it had been discovered long 
ago by some one else; but it was a great deal 
even to dare such a pretension, and, on the 
strength of it, Miss Star became a planet, her- 
self, of the first magnitude. 

While studying this learned lady’s physique, I 
observed that she, too, had very little hair; and 
that what there was had been treated as though 
it were of no consequence whatever—worn off, 


‘probably, with intense study; and I began to 


feel that it was highly unscientific to have abun- 
dant locks—to say nothing of curls. I fell to 
reflecting on the fact, that all the lower animals 
are abundantly furnished with hair, while the 
supply decreases in the upward scale of being ; 
and I feared that. I was not intellectual at all. 

‘«Mrs, Shaker will read,’’ announced Mrs. 
Ryehurst, impressively. 

And, very much to my surprise, the lady in 
question began in a weak, nervous voice, that 
suited her name better than her appearance, to 
murder Shakspeare, rolling her, eyes, during the 
performance, like nothing I had‘ ever seen be- 
fore, except negro minstrels. Very little sound 
was produced, although she evidently made pain- 
ful efforts ; and she whispered, 

“Cry, Havoc! and let slip the dogs of war!’’ 
in a tone that would not have frightened a mouse. 

When Mrs. Shaker had subsided, somebody, 
who seemed to feel it necessary to say something, 
observed that ‘it was very pleasant,’’ though 
what there was pleasant about it, I could not 
imagine. ‘‘ My son, Darwin,’’ had drawn down 
his visor, and f could make nothing of his face ; 
it seemed to me that his position was rather 
awkward, to be the only gentleman among so 
many ladi¢s. 

Miss Labberton was then called upon; but, 
before complying, she thought it proper to con- 
duct herself as though she never had read in 
public, and was quite surprised to find that she 
was expected to read. I heard the exclamation, 
“Oh, Mr. Ryehurst!’’ in a deprecatory, tone, 
and concluded that the gentleman was adding 
his entreaties. 

Finally, Miss Labberton rose, with a great 
deal of preparation, and, striking an attitude, 
she began, in o sentimental style, ‘‘ The Pet 
Lamb.” 
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Now I could not see why this should have 
been selected, when there were,so. many beauti- 
ful things to read; and I ventured to hint to 
Miss Star, who happened to be seated next to 
me, that I did not particularly adm’re the ego- 
tist of Rydal Mount. 

I was thoroughly quenched by the remark, 
addressed to no one in particular, but delivered 
in a loud voice, as though the speaker. had been 
lecturing, that ‘‘ there is no stronger, evidence 
of intellectual maturity than an appreciation of 
Wordsworth.” 

A few more scientific tests, and I should not 
be many removes from an idiot. 

The professor's lady expressed particular ad- 
miration for the line, 

“The plot of grass is soft and green as grass.can be ;” 
dwelling updn the fact, that “she could really 
see the greenness of that grass,” until I won- 
dered whether she had not come from the blue- 
grass region of Kentucky, where green grass 
must be a decided novelty. 

Miss Labberton finished ‘The Pet Lamb,” 
with # series of little coughs) as though the 
effort had been too much for her; but as soon as 
she was invited, she began ‘* My Kate,”’ by Mrs. 
Browning.’ I was very sorry that she read it. 
I never could enjoy it so much again, after all 
that mouthing ; and she actually concluded with 
the remark that, ‘some people didn’t like the 
ending of it!’ In this’ case, the ending was cer- 
tainly the best part. 

The astronomical lady; who appeared to be a 
patron of Miss Labherton, informed the com- 
pany that Miss L. also read funny things. ‘No 
one seemed to have thought of being funny. We 


had evidently prepared ourselves to be as solemn | 


as possible, and this announcement gave quite an 
unexpected turn to affairs. ; 

Miss Labberton admitted the charge of read- 
ing funny things; didn’t presume to say’ that 
she did it well; but, etc., etc. With an engaging 
smile, she asked Mrs. Ryehurst for the ** Widow 
Bedott Papers.” 

Mrs. R.’s fine face expressed unqualified scorn, 
as she shook off the imputation of having such a 
volume in her carefully selected library. 

‘“‘Artemus Ward has written some very good 
things,” cheerfully suggested Miss Labberton. 

Mrs. Ryehurst' was freezing’; ‘and we all turned 
over the books on the table, as though seized, in- 
dividually and collectively, with a frantic de- 
sire to read. I felt within me the power, but 
would have been most unwilling to display it for 
the public benefit. 

Some one asked, quite inthe tone of: broach- 
ing a new idea, did we know the “‘ Sparrowgrass 


“7 neil ioe 
Papers?” We thought we did, and the sugges- 
tion was laid on the table. 

‘* Pickwick” was eonventional, and-Sam Wel- 
ler’s Valentine was finally selected. The inde- 
.fatigable Miss Labberton took it in hands but 
she seemed to have very little appreciation of 
the funniness of it. She made it a rather solenin 
affair than otherwise ; and people looked inclined 
to ask where they were expected to laugh. 

When this performance was finished, Mrs. Rye- 
hurst announced that the professor’s lady also 
eondescended to comedy, Mrs. Shaker obligingly 
took the field again, and, having studied ‘Little 
Dorrit’’ fora while, she prepared to dothe amus- 
ing scene between Flota and Arthur Clenham, 
beginning with the extraordinary: preface that 
‘she had brought a pocket-handkerchief and a 
fan.” 

Most of:us were supplied with the first artiéle, 
and the latter: seemed quite out of place. i 
wondered what it meant; but Mrs. S. went on 
to gay'that ‘some people thought it required a 
smelling-bottle.” I think we all felt like guess- 
ing @ conundrum, as we pondered om these 
words; but the solution appeared with the read- 
ing. } ni Doses oe 

Mrs. ‘Shaker performed her ‘task in character. 
She began by fanning herself in a flustered way, 
and, consequently, lost her place in the book ;"so 
that'Flora’s amusingly-incoherent appeal, uttered 
all in @ breath, was given in jerks and snatches, 
that quite spoiled the effect. Mrs. S. then ap- 
plied her pocket-handkerchief, rather ostenta- 
tiously to the corner of her eye; and her feet 
being disposed as those of proper people in so- 
diety usually are, she had, of course, no lap, and 
her fan began:to take alarming «slides down her 
slippery dress. I 

I found myself watching it, 


and would think, 
“there, now} it is‘goné,’!;when Mr. Ryehurst, 
who had taken upon himself the part of attend- 
ant knight, would cautiously ‘replace it, moving 
it very tenderly, it seemed, for fear of disturb- 


ing the lady’s performance. Once I caught his 
eye, and I believe I looked wicked, He appeared 
rather at a loss how to manage bis charge; and 
when Mrs: Shaker wanted: fan; pocket-handker- 
chief, and book, all at enee, 1 thought, he was 
quite to be pitied. j 

I believe the company felt relieved when Mrs. 
S. had finally concluded her efforts, for their en- 
tertainment.. I know they told her that she had 
really done too much, and I quite agreed .with 
hem: Every one had attempted, to. smile, at 
what seemed to be smiling periods, and I was 
conscious of gtinning several times, in a very 





amiable manner ; but the lady herself, looked as 
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stony as ever, and her mind seemed to be wan- 
dering again among dried specimens, and scien- 
tific lectures. Her reading was an unaccount- 
able freak, to be ranked among the eccentricities 
of genius. 

I think Mr. Ryehurst intended to punish me 
for the look I had given him; for, quite to my 
horror, he made a speedy Fst upon me, and 
requested that I would read. 

I fairly gasped for breath, and, while endea- 

yoring to recover myself, Miss Star seconded the 
request, and my hostess and all the other guests 
took up the strain. 

I tried to get off with a joke, and assured the 
company that I had never learned to read. They 
laughed so heartily at this, that it seemed as 
though they had been watching for a chance to 
exercise their risible muscles. 

“The best way to become a good reader,’’ said 
Miss Labberton, patronizingly, ‘‘is to practice 
before a glass.” 

She had evidently done this, and appeared 
quite satisfied with the result, 

Mr. Ryehurst ventured to ask if such .a prac- 
tice was not calculated to make a person. feel 
rather self-conscious? And the astronomical 
lady replied, severely, that ‘‘ Self-consciousness 
should always be swallowed up in art.’’, Here 
she glanced at me so ferociously that I began. to 
fear she had some thoughts of swallowing me up. 

Science and I did not get on well together. 
Mrs. Shaker had penetrated my deficiencies 
early in the evening, and Miss: Star had evi- 
dently felt it to be her especial mission to worry 
me, at intervals, with questions that left me in 
a hopeless fog. 

Such as, ‘‘ What did I think of the present 
position of the heavenly bodies?’ ; When on the 
point of asking if they were different from usual, 
I was restrained by the fear of hopelessly losing 
cast in those speculating eyes, and, replied with 
brilliant strategy that ‘‘I was. not prepared to 
say.” I did not think it necessary to add that 
I never expected to be. 

I had just congratulated myself on being well 
out of this, when I- was quite stunned by the 
query as to whether I had noticed Saturn’s rings 
lately ? 

“What sort of rings is the old gentleman sport- 


jing now?” inquired Mr. Ryehurst, who began 
‘hovering around Miss Star.as though he were 


very much delighted with her. ‘ He has rather 
4 weakness for jewelry, hasn’t-he?” 

I felt supremely grateful to him for coming to 
my rescue, while I quietly enjoyed the evident 
Pleasure of Miss Star, despite her scientific 
honors, and professional-looking eye-glass, in 





receiving the gentleman’s respectful compli- 
ments and delicately-flattering allusions, 

Meanwhile, Miss Labberton, who was not re- 
ceiving respectful compliments and delicately- 
flattering allusions, was led by some malicious 
spirit to remark, ‘‘ All this time Miss Darleigh 
has been waiting to read.” 

“Indeed, I have not!’ I exclaimed, quite 
startled out of my composure, ‘It would be the 
wildest. presumption in me to attempt it,’’ 

Mrs. Ryehurst glanced over the cirele—they 
were not doing anything in particular, and evi- 
dently needed a little stirring up; my stirring- 
up was of no account in the matter, and, in very 
soft tones, she said, 

«You will give me pleasure, Miss Darleigh, by 
reading; and I am sure that I utter the senti- 
ments of the company.” 

Loud assent, of course; and I did not dare to 
refuse, for Mrs. Ryehurst was too important a 
person for me-to offend. It was a dreadful ordeal 
for me, and I wondered if I were going to cry; 
but a book was quietly placed before me, and I 
looked up to see that Mr. Ryehurst had selected 
my fayorite, Mrs. Browning, and opened at 
‘‘ The Mother and the Poet,” 

“You can read it,’’ said he, gently; and I 
began to think that I could, 

But, oh! that beginning! If I were only 
launched into the middle of it, I thought, I 
might possibly get through. My face was on 
fire, and my voice wouldn’t come, Astronomy 
surveyed me critically through its eye-glass; 
the high-priestess of fossil remains and putre- 
factions regarded me with a calm indifference; 
Miss Labberton had assumed a benevolent ex- 
pression of interest; Mrs, Ryehurst’s serene 
eyes seemed to say, ‘‘Of course, you will read— 
I expect it of you;” her son sat with slightly- 
bowed head, not looking at. me; and taking this 
all in, and sure of atleast one. appreciative spirit, 
I rose equal to the occasion, and began the oft- 
read words, 

“Dead! Dead! Both dead! One, that by the sea in the East, 
And one in the West, by the sea——” 

Soon the book slipped from my hand, for I 
knew it by heart; and, forgetting the wondering 
eyes that were fixed upon me, I was the Italian 
mother, patriot, and poet, who mingled with her 
triumph—wreath for Italy, cypress and yew for 
her dead, ., 

I scarcely knew when I had finished ; there 
was a buzzing of voices around me, and with the 
gracious permission of my hostess, I went out 
into the hall to cool my burning cheeks. It was 
a relief to look at the marble floor; and sitting 
down on the lowest step of the broad stair-case, 
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I stopped, striving against an inciination to cry, 
and was soon in the enjoyment of tears. 

Mr. Null had told me that ‘‘I was very highly 
strung-up,’’ which sounded as though I had been 
hung; and, perhaps, it was this characteristic, 
and my disappointment with people generally, 
that caused me to give way on Mrs. Ryehurst’s 
stair-case. 

Some one was coming, and I started up; but 
not before ‘“‘my son, Darwin,’’ had approached 
me very kindly, and asked if there was anything 
he could do for me. 

I replied, rather ungradibusly, that I only 
wished to be let alone. 

The hackneyed phrase, perhaps, called forth 
that smile; and I felt myself smiling, too, as I 
began to feel that I was in a somewhat ridiculous 
position. 

“ Suppose you let me take you into the library 
for a little while ?”’ suggested the gentleman. ‘It 
is quiet there, and you need rest.” 

This was spoken with the air of a family 
physician, and I meekly followed his directions. 

It was a charming room, with an open fire and 
a soft light, and such easy-chairs. I sank into 


one with a sigh of full content, while my com- 
panion disposed himself opposite me. 


««I cannot imagine,” said Mr. Ryehurst, after 
an interval of silence, ‘what induced my mother 
to bring you here this evening.” 

“Nor I,” I rejoined. ‘I never felt so insig- 
nificant in my life.” 

Mr. Ryehurst smiled. 

‘‘There are three classes of human beings,” 
said he, ‘‘ men, women, and—scientific females.” 

«‘There is Miss Labberton,”’ I suggested, as I 
called to mind those gracious smiles. 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘there is Miss Labberton.”’ 

We both laughed; and then I began to feel 
quite guilty, and called myself to order. 

«It was very kind in Mrs. Ryehurst to ask 
me,” I said, quite soberly. ‘She warned me 
that I need not expect gayety, but an instructive 
evening.” 

‘« But is it, though?” and those wicked eyes 
set me off again. 

««T have certainly learned some things,’’ I re- 
plied, ‘‘that I did not know before.” 

‘<Do not think me utterly depraved, Miss Dar- 
leigh,” said my companion, as he still laughed, 
‘«but I really cannot help it. My dear mother 
makes the mistake of supposing that every cul- 
tivated mind enjoys , as represented by 
Mesdames Star and Shaker—and elocution, a 
la Miss Labberton. Will you allow me to tell 
you how much, how very much I enjoyed your 
rendering of that poem ?”’ 
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‘“‘No,”’ said I, rising hastily, “‘ do not tell me 
anything. Iam afraid that I made a perfect 
exhibition of myself, for I always get completely 
carried away with Mrs. Browning. They yij] 
now be wondering what has become of me.” 

‘IT looked for you in the hall, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Ryehust’s soft voice. “‘ Will you come to 
supper?” | 

‘I found Miss Darleigh trying to faint, or do 
something of the kind,”’ observed her son, ‘and 
I brought her here as a restorative.” 

“You have a magnificent voice,” said my 
hostess, rather irrelevantly. ‘It is really amaz- 
ing that such a volume of sound can proceed 
from that fragile-looking body. But you must 
not use it too prodigally, it may be of great im- 
portance to you yet.” 

I wondered what she was thinking, but I could 
not at all make out. 

We all proceeded to discuss oysters and chiok- 
en-salad, according to our several abilities; and 
I was quite astonished at the march of science 
in this direction; it evidently took a great deal 
of fuel to keep such fires going. 

I was obliged to listen to various comments on 
my style of reading, and to answer Miss Star’s 
question as to whether [ was “‘ professional,” as 
amiably as I could. But the climax came at my 
departure, when Miss Labberton, drawing me 
slightly aside, was pleased to say that she really 
thought T would become a first-class reader, with 
suitable instruction, and actually put some of heft 
cards into my hand. 


Ill. 


THE next morning, at the breakfast-table, 1 
was besieged on all sides. What sort of an 
evening did I have? What did Mrs. Ryehurst 
wear, and what did she say? Who was there? 
Did I see the son, and how did Ilike him? Were 
there any beaux, and who was the belle? And 
what did we do for amusement? 

I answered circumspectly. In the first place, 
I had the Arab fgeling that, having partaken of 
Mrs. Ryehurst’s salt, (besides a few other trifles 
in the way of supper,) it did not become me to 
lay bare the peculiar facts of the case, for the 
amusement of strangers. Secondly, I considered, 
with an immense deal of wisdom, that to say one 
has had a dull time of it, when invited abroad, 
usually implies a lack of attraction on the part 
of the speaker. 

So I made my replies as guarded as I could. 
I said that the entertainment could not be judged 
by comparison with others, because it was of an 
entirely different nature ; there being some very 
distinguished people there, who kindly read for 
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the amusement of the company, (how well they 
succeeded in this I did not particularize,) and I 
had very little to do but to listen. Of my own 
exploit I said nothing. Mrs. Ryhurst was dressed 
in black satin, with point lace at the throat and 
wrists, and looked, as she always did, elegant. 
Did not remember that she said. anything espe- 
tially worthy of being recorded. Yes, she did 
remark that ‘‘ women have higher duties than 
ihe manufacture of pies and cake.’’ 

This in a raised voice, for the benefit. of Mr. | 
Null. 

“A dangerous woman!’ muttered the old 
gentleman - and he was about to discourse at 
length on the subject, but no one seemed inclined 
to listen to him. 

“Did ‘my son, Darwin’ condescend to be pre- 
gent?” asked Miss Barleygrove. 

“He was there,”’ I replied, ‘but I saw very 
little of him—he was attending very politely to 
the older ladies.’’ 

Miss Barleygrove thought she would ,As soon 
have expected to hear that the leopapi could 
change his spots, as to be told that Darwin Rye- 
hurst attended to older ladies. 

Having given a faithful description of the 
different toilets, and related whatever I thought 
they would care to hear, I was allowed to devote 
nyself to my coffee and roll. 

Cousin Rebecca observed that she thought it 
was an excellent thing for young people to have 
such an evening occasionally—it was so very 
improving. I thought that the fewer they had 
of them the better; while I seriously meditated 
the purchase of some work on astronomy, and a 
dose of several hours weekly at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, that I might be prepared in 
case another instructive evening should befall 
me, 


IV. 


A year later, I stood on the deck of an Euro- 
pean steamer, with my husband, looking down 
into the bright waves, as the land receded far- 
ther and farther; while Mrs. Ryehurst’s parting 
words rang in my ears, 

“I give him up to you, Meta—be a true wife | 
to my boy.” 

I did not think it was a gift at all, for she 
fought against it to the very last. But ‘* my son, 
Darwin,” had a will of his own, like his mamma; 
and Thad my pride—and, between us both, the 
poor fellow had a rather hard time of it. 

When all was, at length, amicably settled, it 
Was considered sensible, under the circum- 
stances, for us to go abroad. This had been one 





of my wild desires for the last half-century or 


so; it seemed wonderful now how it had all come 
about. 

‘¢ If you stare in that way much longer,”’ said 
the voice at my ear, “I-shall expect an Undine- 
like plunge into the briny waves, and the bring- 
ing up of a coral necklace, at least. Is there 
nothing worthy of your regards out of the water, 
Mrs. Ryehurst ?”’ ’ 

‘‘Mrs. Ryehurst!” I had not heard it very 
many times yet, and it had such a strange ring 
to it: My thoughts went back to the evening 
when I first met Darwin, and I suddenly turned 
to him with the question, 

“‘What did you think of me, when you first 
came into the room, and saw. ? 

“A very charming, young lady, admiring her 
own pretty hands.” 

«Indeed, I was not,’ I replied, laughing at 
the recollection. ‘(If you had only known the 
perplexity those same hands had just caused 
me!” 

«As how, Cara Mia?”’ 

I drew a vivid picture of Miss Labberton’s 
entrance with the lavender gloves, and the effect 
thereby produced on my weak mind. 

My husband laughed heartily as he said, 
‘‘Poor Labberton! She is known among some 
of my reprobate cronies by the soubriquet of 
‘Lavender kids.’ There is a tradition that she 
sleeps in them.” 

“‘T wonder,” said I, after a pause, ‘that you 
had any patience with me that evening. I must 
have seemed like such a goose.”’ 

“You did,” was. the flattering reply. “A 
most refreshing little goose, after such a broad- 
side of science. I was prepared, however, to 
find you mentally deficient. I had read ‘My 
Cloud Chariot,’ a most illogical production, and, 
besides, my mother warned me of your weak- 
ness.”” 

*‘ Did she ?’’ I said, as I felt the color rising. 

“Yes. She took me aside, and said to me, 
‘Darwin, I expect one of our literary circles 
here this evening: Mrs. Shaker, Miss Star,’ and 
she mentioned some other high and mighty per- 
sonages, whom you were fortunate enough te 
escape, as they disappointed her. ‘Dear Mo- 
ther,’ Iremarked, ‘ Sawdust is very dry.’ ‘ There 
is also a young lady coming, Darwin,’ continued 
my mother, ‘Miss Darleigh, who wrote that 
clever paper in the Ingleside.’ I brightened up 
a little. ‘But, remember, you are not to fall in 
love with her.’ My spirits fell to zero again. 
But I reflected that, being in the literary line, 
she probably wore spectacles; and I solemnly 
promised that, if there was one thing on this 
earth that I would not do, it was to fall in love 
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with that young lady. Why are you looking so i 
saucy, Miss Ryehurst? Didn’t I keep my pro- } 


mise? My mother then went on to tell me that 
the young lady in question was a charming 
little personage, very shy, and not at all ‘up’ in 
science; but she benevolently purposed complet- 
ing her education, by throwing her in the way 
of the great lights above-mentioned. Do you 
really wish to know how you impressed me, 
Meta?” 

I really did; but it seemed so silly to listen 
to my own praises. 

«‘A shimmer of brown curls, in pleasing con- 
trast to the hairless craniums of science, and 
brown eyes full of suppressed laughter, first at- 
tracted my notice; then the hands that Miss 
Darleigh was admiring so intensely” 

«‘T wonder,” said I, in a pre-occupied way, 
«why Miss Barleygrove called you ‘a goat,’ 
and ‘a cenceited fellow?’ I did not think you 
were.” 

It was my husband’s turn to be embarrassed. 

‘« Spiteful little thing!’ he said, with a caress. 
«« Why do you bring up Miss Barleygrove? Her 
calling me ‘a goat’ must have been in the way 
of endearment. But I suppose that I am ‘con- 
ceited,’ because I always avoided her society as 
much as possible. I have no affinity for tabbies 
and toadies ; but what did you think of me, little 
one ?’’ 

“TI did not think anything of you.” 

«I know you didn’t for sometime, and I began 
to be afraid that you never would. That read- 
ing of ‘The Mother and the Poet’ was quite a 
shock to my composure. I soon saw that the 
true poetic fire burned intensely behind those 
brown eyes; but when I found you crying on the 
stairs——”’ 

«*} had taken cold,” said I, “‘and my eyes 
watered.’’ 











“They did, indeed, quite copiously. Wel, 
when I found that your eyes were watering, I, 
like a recreant, as I was, to the best of mothers, 
‘my vows forgot, my faith forswore,’ and behold 
the sad result. But what a deal of trouble you 
gave me, little one! Do you remember how 
badly you behaved in sending back my bonquet 
of tuberoses? How could you be so ungrate- 
ful ?”’ 

“‘ Because,” I replied, ‘<I knew that your mo- 
ther would not he pleased to have anything of 
the kind between us; and I was bound in honor 
to take no advantage of the kindness she had 
shown me. I really think that, at the last, she 
quite exonerated me from all blame.” 

‘‘ She did, indeed,”’ said my husband, warmly; 
‘“‘and she told me, moreover, what I do not 
believe she ever told you—that you were very 
lovable.” 

My cheeks flushed with pleasure ; praise from 
Mrs. Ryehurst was worth having. 

“You. disappointed her dreadfully, though, 
birdie ; ‘’he had other views for you.” 

«What were they?’ I asked, in some sur. 
prise. 

My husband seemed to enjoy my wrath, as he 
replied, ‘‘ She meant to lay claim to you, by the 
law of nations, as first discoverer of your won- 
derful powers of elocution, and display you as 
the chief ornament of her literary circles, with 
the intention of improving you, at the same 
time.” 

« Did she really think I would consent tothis?” 
I asked, as my eyes felt like ‘ watering’ again. 

««T did not,’ was the reply ; “and, moreover, 
I didn’t intend that you should. Do you really 
think, mignonne, that, on the whole, you had a 
profitable evening at that literary seance?” 

Viewing the matter in alf its bearings, I 
thought that, «on the whole,” I had. 





A WITHERED ROSE 


BY H. A. 


Lovety rose! when Summer's zephyrs 
Swept with magic o’er the plain, 
And in soft, alluring whispers 
Bade the blossoms wake again, 
Thou, by Summer’s smiles enchanted, 
Bursted forth to early bloom, 
On the bush this hand has planted, 
O’er my father’s lowly tomb. 


There, in beauty glowing brightly, 
Thou hast all thy petals spread, 

And diffused thy fragrance lightly 
O’er the ashes of the dead. 





BROWN: 


Now thy hues have all departed, 
And thy breath’s distilled no more 

O’er the pure and faithful hearted, 
Whose long day of life is o’er. 


But thou’rt dearer now than ever, 
Since thy glories #11 are fled, 
For thy leaves in biossom, never 
Spoke so plainly of the dead. 
Then thou’lt be to me a token, 
Cherished while life’s scenes are given, 
Which shall help to keep unbroken, 
Memories of one in Heaven. 
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OUR DAY WITH HELEN FITZMAURICE. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


[ ret this story as a bit of autobiography, } to confess that. my eloquence had no more effect 
though the events did not really happen to me; i on Teuton impassibility than a May breeze would 
but I was so much, amused by my friend Tom } have on a forest of oaks! 


Davenant’s narrative, that it seemed easier to 
copy it, word for word, than, to put in all the 
tiresome explanations I must have done had I 
written the sketch in the third person. It is 
only a little episode which occurred during the 
French and Prussian war. If possessing no other 
merit, it has at least.that of being literally true. 

Our day with Helen Fitzmaurice began in the 
night, and in thismanner. We had left Cologne, 
ny wife and I, by an afternoon five o’ clock train, 
assured that an early hour, on the following 
morning would find us safe and comfortable in 
Munich. But, if ever there was onthe face of 
the earth a snare and.a delusion, it was. that so- 
called express! Even when it went at the top 
of its speed, a donkey, dwarfed, and half-starved 
at that, would have beaten, it without quicken- 
ing his breath, But it seldom did put forth its 
full powers; or, if this happened for ten min- 
utes, we were sure to stop half an hour imme- 
diately after—I suppose .to, give, the engine a 
little rest. , 

Inquiries were useless;  expostulations, met 
with contemptuous silence and clouds, of tobaceo 
smoke, All I could do, was to assume the pro- 
phetic, and be certain we should not reach May- 
ence in season for the Bavarian train. Cassan- 
dra herself never came out: more truthfully in the 
iybilline line, though I decided that I should 
not choose the role for a permanency. It was 
like having two, disappointments, to be sure cf 
a misfortune in advance! It was past twelve 
o'clock when we stopped at Mayence. The Mu- 
nich express had been gone just two hours and 
ahalf. We were pleasantly informed. that we 
could either go on. to. Frankford (where we did 
not wish to go) or wait in this city of the Rhine 
until such hour im. the day as,German dilatori- 
ness, and the movements of military convoys, 
night permit atrain to set out for the Bavarian 
capital. 

I beg you to, believe that, within the next five 
minutes, there was nothing in the shape of ob- 
jurgatory remarks which I had not. lavished on 
the head of every unfortunate. official I could 
ind, in every language with which I chanced to 
Possess the slightest acquaintance: 





I am bound } 


Finally, I discovered that my wife must either 
descend, or be carried on to Frankfort. The 
whistle was shrieking, the guards waiting mildly 
indifferent. .Qut madam got in a pouring rain, 
sueh as I suppose never fell till then since the 
flood, on an uncurved platform, with no light 
visible, except a lantern, which a big Dutchman 
at a little distance was waving in the faces of 


‘two females who had taken him captive. I 


wrapped my wife in railway rugs, till she looked 
like a small Polar bear just escaped from a me- 
nagerie, and hurried her on to the place where 
the feminines were struggling with the Teuton, 
in time to hear him say, ‘‘ Zs geht kein ug bis 
morgen ein Uhr!” 

«* Was!’’ exclaimed the taller woman, in ac- 
cents of horror, 

“« Iln’z abas de gonvoi jus gua une heure abies 
midi,’ answered the German, bursting into the 
most appalling French, where he made eachc ag, 
and transformed every unlucky p into b without 
scruple. He probably supposed that the lady’s 
exclamation had arisen from inability to under- 
stand the announcement when uttered in his 
native language. 

*« Comment done!’ cried I, in wrath. 

He waved me off with his lantern, shook him- 
self, and shouted in what he apparently believed 
to be English, 

‘¢ No drain dill hour one after noon !’’ 

«‘What!”’ exclaimed my wife, in her turn. 

“Mein Gott, hear dis beobles!’’ groaned the 
Teuton. ‘He doesn’t speak no language any 
more !”’ 

We four sufferers turned to look at each other. 
The light. from. the lantern fell over the face of 
the lady who had spoken, and I saw one of the 
prettiest creatures I ever set eyes upon. As I 
am. not. an ill-regulated bachelor, of course that 
circr. mstance made no difference to me; still, if 
one must. be cast away in a Rhenish city with 
strange women, I suppose the most saintly man 
may be glad of something pretty to gaze at! 

The other woman was a German, evidently a 
maid servant, and ugly, as all German women 
are, always were, and always will be, in spite of 
the volumes of stuff about Marguerite, Mignonne, 
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and the rest. But I need not leave these three 
wretched females out in that pouring rain, while 
I give utterance to my private theories. Of 
course, my wife turned shivering to me to know 
what was to be done; the soft-voiced stranger 
did the same, and I was conscious of looking an 
utterridiot, by the light of the Dutchman’s lan- 
tern. There was net an idea left in my head, 
any more than if I had just been knocked on the 
back of it with a huge club! My wife said some- 
thing between her chattering teeth about the ad- 
visability of finding an hotel or other place of 
refuge. Immediately the beautiful. unknown 
flew at the Dutchman, and I flew at him, and we 
belabored the unfortunate in his native language 
and in French, while the maid shook him vio- 
lently, as if she believed that he had an inn con- 
cealed somewhere about him, and meant to shake 
it out. 

When he could speak, he told us what our 
books would have done, that the Hotel du Rhin 
was the best. My memory came back, and I re- 
collected that the said hotel was at least a mile 
and a quarter away, no carriage to be had, and 
the streets as slippery as glass. I made the latter 
discovery by falling on my nose the first time I 
stepped off the platform. 


Finally, we got out of him with great difficulty 
(you need a corkscrew to extract the least par- 
ticle of information from a German) that quite 
near the station was a small inn that rejoiced in 


the name of the Hotel de Cologne. We decided 
to go there, and did unearth a man to carry 
down the two huge arks which these daughters 
of Eve declared to be indispensable for their com- 
fort that night. 

By this time we began to enjoy our own ex- 
treme misery, and laughed and talked until the 
Dutchman must have taken us for three intimate 
friends. Off we set in the wake of the chap with 
the luggage, my wife hanging to one arm, and 
the maid assisting the strange lady. The way 
we slid, swam, and drifted down the icy street, 
with that wretched luggage-bearer going faster 
each moment, was a sight to make even our 
guardian angels laugh, only, luckily for their 
credit, it was too dark for them to see us. 

Lights shone from an apartment on the ground 
floor, as we approached the inn; the tame swells 
that met us in the entrance-hall were not more 
than ten years old, and we began to congratu- 
late each other on our good fortune. The doors 
of the dining-room opened, and out came the 
landlord and a fat landlady to give us welcome, 
in the horrible polyglot of languages in which all 
Continental hotel-keepers of late days indulge at 
sight of foreigners. 





i) 

As we entered the salle, I observed a dark- 
bearded man seated at the long table eating sup- 
per; at the same instant I heard the strange 
lady whisper in English to herself, 

‘‘Oh, my heavens! there he is!” 

Straightway I thought myself on the threshold 
of a romance and a mystery, and was consoled 
for all our mishaps. 

We ordered rooms, and whatever in the mat- 
ter of edibles could be furnished without delay ; 
and my wife and the other lady went up stairs 
to change such of their toggery as was wet 
through. Presently, the dark-bearded gentle- 
man addressed me in such correct German, that 
I supposed him “to the manner born.” TI an- 
swered him, then made some remarks in French; 
he replied, speaking the language without ac- 
cent. After a little, he broke into English, where 
he was equally at home; so then I knew at once 
what his nationality really was. 

‘¢ You are Russian,’’ I said. 

‘¢Why do you think so?” he asked. 

‘‘ Because nobody else could speak so many 
languages in such perfection,” I replied. 

He admitted his country, laughed and talked, 
and was altogether so pleasant, that»I ‘forgot to 
make myself as disagreeable to him as one usu- 
ally does to strangers of one’s own sex. 

After awhile the two ladies and the catty-faced 
maid came back, and, though of course I was 
looking at my own wife all the time, I am sure any 
less devoted husband would have been utterly 
overwhelmed by the beauty of the unknown 
female. It came, perhaps, more from expres- 
sion than regularity of features; but she had 
wonderful dark eyes, and the greatest profusion 
of red, gold hair, the tint I had read ‘of in novels 
and never seen, which ever grew on one wo- 
man’s head. 

She chatted to my wife and myself with an 
easy familiarity which amused me, utterly ignor- 
ing the Russian, though I felt somehow that she 
was talking for his benefit. I may as well de- 
clare, at once, what I thought—that she was & 
dashing, handsome adventuress. I con¢luded 
neither my other half or I should be contami- 
nated by an hour’s conversation now, and 8 
pleasant breakfast in the morning; for it isa 
pitiful fact, that Virtue, out on her travels, is not 
half so agreeable to meet as her opposite. This 
is particularly true if Virtue be an Englishwo- 
man! The strenger was English, evidently well 
bred, too, however she might have been born. 
Her-intonation was irreproachable—that slight 
drawl which is not’ to be mistaken,’and which, 
in a voice like hers, is sufficiently endurable. 

So we made merry, and as I thought the Rus 
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sian agreeable, E gradually included him in the 
conversation, so of course my wife did the same, 
and the strange lady imitated her. But all the 
while the gold-haired woman was making her- 
self so charming, and talking a happy cross be- 
tween Guy Livingstone and Miss Braddon’s ro- 
mances, I was wondering what caused the dark 
eyes to look so anxious under her smiles and 
animation. 

Presently she took out of her satchel a book of 
which she had been speaking, and, after turning 
over the leaves for a few instants, handed the 
volume to my wife. She looked at it, madesome 
remark about her liking for the author, and 
passed the novel tome. On the blank page next 
the cover was written, Helen Fitzmaurice! 

I thought I must explode into a fit of laughter, 
but managed, with a good deal of difficulty, to 
retain a decent appearance of composure. 

Whether madam or miss we were to “‘ guess’’ 
for ourselves. Assuredly she was not over twenty- 
five, and as for the name, it certainly, like its 
owner, had the merit of being pretty ; and I said 
to myself, when one adopts a cognomen, why not 
a well-sounding one, though the Helen and Fitz- 
maurice together were a little difficult to swallow 
as decorously as was desirable in the presence of 
their owner. 

Just then I saw my wife look at me. I knew 
by her face that I had missed something I was 
meant to see. I glanced at the page once more ; 
sure enough, there was written, 

“ Act as if you knew me; it can’t do you any 
harm, and will be a great kindness to me. As 
youare Americans instead of English, I can trust 
to your good-nature.”’ 

This was not bad for a beginning. It did not 
take me many seconds to decide that the Fitz- 
maurice and the Russian hoped to play for our 
benefit a little game out of one of Lever’s books. 
But while I was inwardly chuckling over my 
perspicacity, the Muscovite said, politely, 

“Is that the mew romance which has been 
making such a sensation in England? May I 
just glance at it?’ and stretched out his par- 
ticularly handsome hand. 

“ Here is the first volume,”’ spoke up the Fitz- 
maurice, quick as a flash, and gave it to him. 

I dropped my velume on the floor, and while 
stooping to pick it up, tore the written page out 
of Lever’s novels. As I regained my equilibrium, 
I caught the stolid German maid watching me, 
and saw her make @ rapid little sign to the Rus- 
sian. 

My ideas were all upset again. Now, the con- 
spiracy seemed between those two, and I began to 
be disgusted with my efforts at compesing a sen- 
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sation romance, and announced my intention of 
going to bed. No: let me do justice to my polite- 
ness—I told my wife she looked tired, and ought 
to go Straightway up rose the Fitzmaurice, and 
said she should follow my wife's example ; so we 
all said good-night to the Russian, and toiled up 
the steep stairs, followed by the German cat. 

Our rooms were next each other, and the fair 
Helen peered into the one assigned to my wife 
and myself, saying rather familiarly, that she 
wanted to see if it was comfortable. 

«You look so delicate,’ she added, turning 
to my better half with the inevitable remark from 
an Englishwoman to an American of her own sex. 

There was a roaring fire in the square, monster 
of a stove, and both ladies exclaimed in delight 
at the warmth. 

«I'm not a bit sleepy,’ my wife declared. 

At this I waxed bold, and said I should go 
down stairs and smoke a little before bed. 

*«T’m not sleepy either,’’ quoth Madam Helen. 
“‘Mayn’t I stay with you until your lord and 
master comes back ?”’ 

I thought that tolerably impudent, but my 
legal owner received the proposal with sufficient 
cordiality—so I took myself off. When I got 
back to the dining-room, my Muscovite had dis- 
appeared. I smoked a'tranquil pipe, while the 
landlord snored uneasily in a chair opposite, till 
watching him made me drowsy, and I betook 
myself again to the upper regions. 

Somehow, after mounting the first flight of 
stairs, I turned down a wrong passage, and a 
gust of wind from a casement carelessly left open, 
blew my candle out. While I stood still, ana- 
thamatizing my luck, and hunting for matches, 
(of course, in a wrong pocket,) I heard voices 
close by. I discovered gleams of light coming 
through a half-open door further on, but did not 
move toward it, for the tones were those of the 
Russian and the German maid; and the first 
words I caught. were these, from the woman, 

“If she has the papers, they must be hidden 
somewhere about her. I’ve hunted everywhere 
among her luggage.” 

««Curse her!” muttered the -man. ‘If you 
could only be tolerably certain, I’d arrest her at 
once! Does she know these people ?’’ 

«She says yes; Americans she met in London. 
I can’t understand their English jargon. But I 
don’t believe it—she wants to fool us.”’ 

I had found my maich-box by this time, 
but I crept back toward the opposite corridor in 
the dark, for it became apparent to me that 
I had got my romance all awry. Somehow, 
the golden-haired. woman was near trouble, but 
whether she had stolen jewels, or the papers of 
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which they spoke, or what the danger might be 
that menaced her, it was impossible to say, but 
naturally all my sympathies went with her. 
When I got into the bed-room, I found my wife 
and her guest still together, and the latter talk- 
ing eagerly. As I entered, she broke off to say, 
with a laugh, 

“My maid will think I am best.’ 

I was determined, whatever she had done, to 


put her on her guard without loss of time, and } 


answered, 

“<T doubt her having missed you. The young 
woman is at present holdingia confidential con- 
versation with the Russian, and——’”’ 

**Did you hear them talk?” she interrupted, 
springing to her feet, and turning pale. ‘Tell 
me, word for word, what they said.” 

I repeated the little I had overheard. She sat 
quietly down in her chair again, and looked at 
my wife with an odd smile. 

‘‘ Your intuitions were truer than mine,”’ said 
she. ‘I could not have believed that woman 
would play me false! Luckily, she is sure of 
nothing, the wretch !”’ 

‘If you have any secret to keep,’’ returned I, 
bluntly, ‘I'd advise you to get rid of her without 
loss of time.”’ 

‘But how? It would only cause more sus- 
picion.” 

‘© You are going on to-morrow ?”” 

«Yes, yes—to Vienna! Qh, dear! I ought to 
be there this minute !” 

‘*And you have come straight from Brus- 
sels?” 

“«Yes—that is, I stopped a few hours in Co- 
logne, waiting for this train.” 

“Then diseover you left something at Co- 

“legne,’’ said I; ‘‘ money—jewels-———”’ 

She motioned me to stop. 

- & photograph-case, with letters hidden in 
the back!” cried she, clapping her hands. 
‘«‘ That’s splendid! I'll outwit therm yet! Will 

you help me? Your wife said you would.” 

+ Then, of course I shall,’”” was my reply. 

«« Always remember what a good reason that 
is,” laughed my wife. 

Helen Fitzmaurice rose from her chair, walked 
up and down a few times, twisting and untwist- 
ing her fingers like @ person in deep thought; 
then the beautiful face lighted into a triumphant 
smile—she had found a loop-hole out of the snare. 
She came back, sat down opposite me, looked 
fuil in my face, and said, abruptly, 

‘¢ What did you take me for, down stairs ?”’ 

"I felt « good deal confused, as was natural, 

-considering what my thoughts’ had really been, 
but managed to utter some verbiage about a de- 











layed Una, or a drenched goddess. She cut me 
short in my effort. | 

“Tell the truth, sir!’ cried she, sternly, 
“Make him!’ to my wife ; and my wife held up 
two fingers—one more than was enough, any 
married man could tell you. 

_I -stammered so pitifully that Helen Fits- 
maurice took compassion on me, and added, 

‘«« You thought me an adventuress—a specimen 
of the demi-monde—a creature out of the Ouida 
novels? Confess !’’ 

“I believe I did,” I answered, fairly driven 
to bay. 

To my astonishment she clapped her hands 
anew in delight, 

‘Then I did it well,’’ cried she. ‘+ And now? 
Do you think I have stolen diamonds, or forged 
a will, or——’”’ 

‘‘ Please, don’t take me for an utter idiot,” I 
interrupted in my turn. 

**T don’t,” said she. ‘Now listen! I can 
get out of this scrape if you'll help. me—your 
wife has promised.” 

“That is for the two of us,’’ I averred; and 
both women uttered expressions of incredulity— 
so little real faith has the sex in the humility of 
husbands, even after the long ages that marriage 
has been an “ institution.’ 

« Wait a minute !’’ quoth Fitzmaurice. 

She ran to the door, listened a second, as they 
do on the stage, darted back, and sat down be- 
tween us. 

“There’s nobody there. That man under 
stands English as well as we do,’ she whis- 
pered. ‘I know you both—recognized your 
name the instant I saw it on that bag. Your Dr. 
Harrison is an old friend of mine, and told me 
about you.”’ 

‘* How very odd,”’ snid I. 

‘Oh! good gracious! I’ve ceased within the 
last three months to think anything edd!” cried 
she, impatiently. ‘Now I’m going to tell you 
everything. You hate Germany ?”’ 

«« As I do the world, the flesh, and the devil,” 
said I—just because she expected me to say that. 
To be honest, I half believed her even yet 4 
humbug, or swindler of some sort. ‘* But what 
has my hating Germany to do with the matter?” 

“T see,” cried my wife, then remembered to 
whisper. ‘She is doing something for the 
French—isn’t that it? You're going to Vienns 
for them !” 

“T’ve some papers in my chignon,’’ replied 
Helen Fitzmaurice, quietly, ‘that would hang 
me higher than Hamen if they were found. But 
that isn’t it! The wretches will delay me: they 
tried to at Cologne. Ever since I reached Brur 
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sels that Russian has dogged me. Now I see 
how he has got on my track. Oh! that wretched 
woman Fo 

“I suppose you’ ve been good to her,”’ said I, 
with the misanthropy my wife declares one of 
ny chief failings. 

“Yes; she came io me in London, as I was 
starting, with a long story about having lived in 
Paris. She had got away penniless, and wanted 
toreach Vienna, I took her out of sheer pity, 
and an awful bother she is, as, of course, I have 
to invent all sorts of fibs for not letting her touch 
my hair, and doing it when I’m alone. But, ’ 
never mind.” 

“No; the thing is, what can I do for you?’’ 
l asked. 

“They daren’t arrest me, but they’ll try to 
make me lose more time; and every hour is so 
precious,” she sighed. 

She ran up and down the chamber again, like a‘ 
frightened animal, though I could see it was not 
fear made her do it, but because she could think 
more easily while in motion. 

“You may depend upon it, if there is anything 
we can do, we will,” said my wife. 

“Yes, I am sure of it. I would thank you 
if{knew how. Let methink. The first thing 
isto send that creature back to Cologne. I'll 
make her believe there are papers of yast im- 
portance in the photograph-case. I’ll say I hid it 
under the sofa-cover when I lay down for a 
nap.” 

“Exactly!” said I. ‘‘ Pretend you are driven 
by fright into confiding in her; only don’t say 
anything really, else they'll arrest you on her 
evidence early to-morrow.”’ 

“Hark! There she is at the door. Good- 
night! I'll tell you everything in the morning.”’ 

Away she went, leaving me still half-confident 
that, in the valuable slang-language of the day, 
she was trying to ‘‘do’’ us in some fashion. 

I never awoke until nine o’clock the next 
morning, and should not have wakened then, if 
somebody had not roused me by repeated knocks 
at the door, 

“Tt is Helen Fitzmaurice,”’ said my wife, sit- 
ting up among her pillows; and the name sent 
me into fits of laughter at once. ‘ 

Thad been dreaming of all sorts of conspiracies, 
and nonsencé generally. Sometimes I was at 
Wilhelmshoe, consulting with the fallen emperor, 
while Bismarck, wearing the Russian’s face, 
listened at the door, which I never vould shut. 3 
Sometimes I was helping the Fitzmaurice escape, 
and she would unexpectedly turn into Eugenie, 
then into Gen. Washington, wearing a hoop- 
skirt, in the most perplexing manner; while the } 














catty-faced maid was everybody in succession, 
from Queen Augusta to Pocahontas, and whoever 
she was, never lost the chronic snuffle which 
drove me wild. I was really glad to be awakened, 
sprang out of bed, dressed myself as rapidly as 
I could, and admitted the lady with tresses of 
red gold. 

She was handsomer than ever in the light of 
day—but I suppose that is of no consequence ; 
my Wife often says my eyes are always doing 
everything except attending to my owa affairs. 
She waited for no salutation, pushed past me into 
the room, saying abruptly, 

‘*T’ve got her off! She can’t come back till 
eleven o'clock to-night! I told her I should go 
on to Asschaffenberg and wait. The Russian has 
gone too. He thinks if there’s anything in the 


-papers they can catch me by telegraph there.” 


** And now what is to be done?’ demanded 
my wife. 

‘The first thing is to change my big, black 
box for your russet-colored one. He's left some- 
body to watch, and my initials are on my trunk. 
I'll change the things from one to the other— 
we’ve oceans of time. How lucky we had the 
boxes brought in spite of your husband! The 
Russian thinks he has me at every turn.”’ 

It may not be modest to say it, but my wife 
and I are rather sensible people; having pro- 
mised to help the young woman, we were ready 
to do it first, and ask quéstions after. The Fitz- 
maurice and I, between us, managed to pull my 
wife’s belongings out of her trunk, opened the 
doors that connected the two chambers, and soon 
made a neat transfer of the goods and chattels. 
The creature was as composed as a human being 
could be, and treated the whole business as an 
excellent joke. 

«« Now, please go down stairs and ortler break- 
fast,’’ she said, when we had finished. ‘‘ Have 
ours sent up to us, and don’t come back for 
three-quarters of an hour.” 

I obeyed to the letter, and having drank my 
coffee, strolled cautiously up the slippery street, 
smoking a segar. It was not long before I dis- 
covered that I was watched by a man whom I 
felt confident. was 4 military bird, in spite of his 
citizen’s clothes. But, secure in conscious integ- 
rity, and supported by an American passport, I 
smoked under his nose, and was perfectly tran- 
At last I went back to my hotel, after 


quil. 
bothering him for a time, and hurried up to my 
room. 

The two ladies were there. They had their 
traveling-cloaks on; even their faces covered 
with heavy, blue veils, as if expecting to go at 


once. My wife sat by the window; Helen Fite 
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maurice standing before the mirror, arranging 
o:e of her long, goldeu curls. 

«+ In the name of wonder,’ I cried, ‘* why are 
you wrapped up a good hour and a half before 
the time to start?” 

Neither of them answered. TF went up to my 
wife, the two threw back their veils, and I stood 
stupid. The lady by the mirror had a great 
quantity of red, gold hair, and wore the loose, 
black silk wrap lined with fur, which the night 
before had appertained to Helen Fitzmaurice. 
The lady by the window had wavy, chesnut 
tresses, a close-fitting traveling-dress of almost 
the same tint, and on the previous evening that 
hair and attire belonged to my wife. Neverthe- 
less, the face which looked at me from among 
the yellow locks was a face I had kissed too often 
to mistake, and the features that smiled mis- 
chievously under my wife’s brown hat and curls, 
were the features of the mysterious Helen. 

‘* Good gracious!’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Who is who, 
and how did you do it?” 

«¢ You wouldn’t have suspected ?”’ they asked. 

‘‘Not in the least. Even with your veils up, 
I can’t believe my eyes! Do explain, else I shall 
be toa dazed to be of any use.”’ 

So the hand that was my wife’s lifted the 
rakish velvet turban, which was Helen Fitz- 
maurice’s, and the gold, red hair likewise, and 
at last I understood and faltered, 

‘“‘ Why, it is a wig!” 

They nearly laughed themselves into fits over 
my imbecile loeks and manner; but at last we 
grew serious, and had a thorough understand- 
ing. Helen Fitzmaurice had been among the 
very latest of the foreigners who succeeded in 
getting out of Paris. The government there in- 
trusted her with communications to the party at 

Sordeaux, and, once arrived, it was proposed to 
her to try to get to Austria, as bearer of dis- 
patches, which there was reason to hope would 
change the minds of Joseph II., and his minis- 
ters, in regard to their conduct during the war, 
provided always the papers could reach them. 
Helen Fitzmaurice went to England, crossed over 
to Ostend, and was at Brussels, as I said, before 
she had any idea that she was even suspected ; 
indeed, she probaby never would have been but 
for the treachery of her maid, who discovered 
enough to fancy that her mistress was trying in 
some way to serve the French. 

It was arranged that we were all to keep in 
the same carriage to Asschaffenberg; when we 
reached there, I was to go boldly and order the 
box of my wife's, in which were Helen Fitz- 
maurice’s clothes, marked for Vienna, as I had 








of branching off for Munich. At the same time, 
the black trunk, which the fair Helen now 
claimed, was to be checked for the latter capital, 

Now it looks a very clumsy scheme put on 
paper; but that was just what made it an excel- 
lent one. It seemed as if we knew that Helen 
Fitzmaurice was watched, so my wife and I were 
going to Vienna to make it appear that we had 
the papers in our possession, and so give the prin- 
cess of Troy an opportunity to escape by Munich, 
catch a train there for Vienna, before news of 
the photograph-case could give a reason for her 
arrest. We were certain the spies would keep 
faithfully on to Bavaria, in the wake of the 
golden-haired woman. 

They fell beautifully into the trap. At As- 
scheffenberg I put Helen Fitzmaurice, turned 
apparently into the brown-haired lady, who had 
accompanied me from Cologne, into a through 
carriage for Vienna; established the golden- 
tressed female in a coach that, when we reached 
Wurtzberg, would be shifted off on to the Mu- 
nich track. For my own part, I announced my 
determination of taking refuge in a smoking com- 
partment. I bade the dark-haired lady aw revoir, 
and made hearty adieus to the other, who had 
altered her mind, and was bound for Munich— 
all this for the benefit of the gentleman who had 
watched me so attentively during my morning 
stroll, and who left Mayence by the same train 
we took. 

It was evening when we reached Wurtzberg. 
We made only a brief stop, but I saw my man 
run into the telegraph office, and come out read- 
ing a dispatch, the contents of which I knew as 
well as if I had seenthem. He was warned that 
no papers had been found at Cologne ; he was to 
follow the Fitzmaurice religiously wherever she 
went. He satisfied himself that she was in one of 
the Munich carriages, fur-lined wrap, gold-red 
hair, and then got back into his own compartment. 

The two trains were starting; a white hand 
from a Vienna carriage waved good-by to me, as 
I slipped into a coach for Munich, too far down 
the line for the spy to see me. We were off, and 
I staid in my compartment until long after mid- 
night; then at some place where we stopped for 
@ moment, got into the carriage with my wife. 
We had no companions, so we soon effected 1 
change in her appearance, dropping the gold-red 
wig as we crossed a bridge over the Danube, in 
the chill gray of the morning. The bundle was 
made heavy with a quantity of luncheon, ten 
thousand hair-pins, and my favorite pocket-knife, 
to insure its sinking ; and, leaning out of the wir- 
dow, I saw it disappear among the swollen and 


ehanged my mind, and intcnded to go on instead } turbid waters. 
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We reached Munich at nine o’clock. If ever 
you saw @ dazed animal, it was that Gcrman, 
yhen I stepped out of the carriage, followed by 
uy brown-haired companion. 

He came straight to me, and gasped, 

“J thought you were gone to Vienna!”’ 

«J? Oh, no! The lady we met at Mayence 
has gone there,” said I, calmly. “ But when 
we got to Asscheffenberg, she had her luggage 
changed for Munich. I saw her in the train; 
she was here till near day-light. Perhaps she 
stopped somewhere,”’ I suggested. 

«But you—you were for Vienna——”’ 

“Sir!” I interrupted, apparently rushing into 
agreat rage. ‘* What the deuce do you mean by 
questioning me? Who are you? Ifyou area 


government officer or a spy, here’s my passport. } 


If you have no credentials to exhibit as a right 
of bothering me in this fashion, I’d advise you 
to get out of the way.” 
“ You—you’re English,’’ he stammered. 
“T’m nothing of the sort,”’ I answered. 
an American,” and pulled out my passport. 
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He looked utterly bewildered, and I ruthlessly 
pursued my advantage. 

‘« Tf you are satisfied, sir, I'll bid you good- 
morning! If you follow me a step further, I'll 
apply to my consul. In case you want the lady 
who changed her mind so often, you must go on to 
Vienna. She will be there’ (I drew out my watch 
and consulted it) ‘‘in exactly half an hour.”’ 

He knew he had been outwitted, but what 
could be done? 

The next morning my wife and I were at Inns- 
bruck; ten hours later at Verona, and there we 
found, as had been agreed upon, a telegram from 
Helen Fitzmaurice—she was safe in the Ausirian 
capital. 

All this happened in January, 1871. What- 
ever the lady’s mission from Bordeaux to Vi- 
enna may have been, events soon showed that it 
was a failure. But, among us, we did outwit 
the victors, and that was a satisfaction, even if 
it did not bring any good to the anxious souls 
waiting with such heroic patience inside ihe be- 
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BY MATTIB WINFIELD TORBEY. 


We shaJ] meet in the Summer, the bright, blushing Summer, 
When garlands of roses the hill-sides have crowned ; 

When the earth lies asleep in the low, drowsy murmur 
Of bees in the blossoming thickets around. 


We shall meet when the long, dreary Winter is over, 
And Summer with blossom and fragrance is rife ; 

When the meadows are sweet with the scent of the clover, 
And streams are unfettered and wakened to life. 


We shall meet, and with gladness our hearts shall run over, 
The music of heaven shall ring in our ears ; 

No more shall this heart from its hayen be rover, 
The promise of rest in the future appears. 





We shall meet, and shall walk in the radiaat brightness 
That gleams on the pathway which lies just before ; 

The days shall flit by with such marvelous lightness, 
As never attended their footsteps of yore. 


Oh ! to meet, and to look all the heartfelt emotion 
The tongue cannot utter, the lips dare not speak ! 
To read in thy eyes all the life-long devotion, 
The heart of a lover dare offer or seek ! 
Oh! to feel thou art near will be joy beyond measure; 
To clasp thy dear hand will be piercingly sweet! 
The sound of thy coming alone can bring pleasure ; 
Oh! hasten the season in which we shall meet! 





GOD'S SUMMER. 


BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 


Tr is not the lark’s clear tone, 
Ceaving the morning air with a soaring cry, 
Nor the nightingale’s sweet melody, all the balmy night; 
Not these alone 
Make the sweet sounds Of Summer ; 


But the drone of beetle and bee, the murmurous hum of the fly, ; 


And the chirp of the cricket, hidden out of sight— 
These help to make the Summer, 


Not roses redly blown, f 
Nor golden lilies lighting the dusky meads, 
Nor proud, imperial pansies, nor queencups, quaint and rare; 
Not these alone 





Make the sweet sights of Summer; 
But the countless forest-leaves, the myriad wayside weeds, 
And slender grasses, springing up everywhere— 
These help to make the Summer. 


One Heaven bends above ; 
The lowSiest head oftimes hath sweetest rest; 
O’er song-bird in the pine, and bee in the ivy low, 
Is the same love; 
It is all God's Summer ; 
Well pleased is He if we patiently do our best ; 
So hum, little bee, and low green yrasses grow— 
You help to make the Summer. 





THE STORY OF A DOLLY VARDEN. 


BY MARIE L. BURTON: 


“Now, ain’t they nice and pretty ?’” 

Nellie Marshall, as she spoke, surveyed. her- 
self complaisantly in the mirror. ‘Look, papa, 
I have a Dolly Varden dress, Polonaise, hat, and 
shoes—don’t you admire them ?”’ 

«‘¥es, yes, very pretty,’ said her father; 
“but FE could not tell a Dolly Varden from a 
Dolly anything elsé. However, I guess they are 
ail right; and if Mr. Smith should come to- 
day- f* 

‘‘Now, papa,” cried Miss Nellie, “do stop 
talking about that hideous Mr. Smith. To be 
sure, I have never seen him, and do not know 
whether he is old or young; but I am sure he is 
perfectly awful, he has such a horrid name.” 

«¢ Why, my dear,” interposed her father, ‘‘ Mr. 
Smith is quite good-looking, and a very fine man, 
I assure you.” 

««Now, papa, who ever heard of a Smith who 
was good-looking? They are, as a matter of 
course, all homely, commonplace persons.’’ 

«How about that picnic?’ inquired Mr. Mar- 
shall. ‘‘ Am I to escort you, or not?’’ 

‘*No, papa, don’t you remember ? 
Mr. Vandyke was going to take me,”’ 

‘¢Tt seems to me, Nellie, this Morton Vandyke 
is very partial to you, and you to him, eh! 
How's that, little one?’ and Mr. Marshall in- 
dulged in a hearty laugh. 

“Oh, dear! what shall I do with you? You 
are the greatest tease,’’ and Miss Nellie pre- 
tended to be busy arranging a stray curl, 

“But, Nellie,” began her father, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, ‘1 do hope you will be very po- 
lite to Mr. Smith. He is going to bring a friend 
with him, a Mr.——” 

But here he was interrupted. ‘Oh, please 
do not talk any more about that horrid man. 
To be sure I will be polite; but, if I must play 
the agreeable for the next six weeka, let him 


IT told you 


want my answer ta-morrow, at the farthest. But 
why not give it now ?’” 

“Mr. Vandyke, I have told you once; please 
say no more about it ;’’ and Nellie, with a pretty, 
vexed air, leaned out of the carriage, to avoid 
further conversation. The gentleman smiled at 
her manner, and exclaimed, sotto voce, *‘ I have not 
much fear but that answer will be favorable.” 

In a few moments, Nellie found herself the 
center of a happy group, the gayest of the gay. 
But she was tired of it all; tired of Morton Van- 
dyke’s ceaseless attention, and tired of herself; 
and late in the afiernoon she stole away, down 
to a little, shady dell, where the birds sang 
sweetly, and the incense of many flowers filled 
the air with a delicious fragrance. 

Throwing herself upon a moss-covered log, she 
watched the little brook, as it leaped and played 
down in its rocky bed, puzzling herself the while 
to know whether she loved Morton Vandyke. 
Presently, a little flower, peeping from its mossy 
nest, attracted her attention; a flower, which 
was very difficult to reach, and, therefore, the 
more desirable ; so she rose quickly, bent eagerly 
forward, striving to reach it. But the treacher- 
ous earth gave way, and precipitated Nellie to the 
ground. Picking herself up, she glanced rue 
fully at her hat, which lay in a very crumpled 
state beside her. ‘‘Oh, dear!’ she exclaimed, 
«T have ruined my Dolly Varden,” and she al- 
most sobbed outright. 

«¢Excuse me,’’ said a voice, so near that Nellie 
fairly screamed with surprise, ‘‘ but the hat is 
hardly past redemption.” 

A hand grasped the hat, and Nellie beheld, 
with astonishment, a tall, handsome gentleman 
standing beside her, busily engaged with her 
Dolly Varden, 

“IT think,”’ he said, “‘if you smooth the rit 
bon, and put a few finishing touches, it will look 





rest for the present. Why, I believe you would } none the worse, Your dress is somewhat soiled; 

like me to marry the man;’’ and she gave him a i the sleeves have a few spots on them; but I 

hug and a kiss. ‘‘ Good-by, dear!’ She danced { think that can be easily remedied.” As he spoke 

out of the reom, as she spoke, leaving her father ; he dipped his handkerchief into the brook, and 

convulsed with laughter. } carefully erased them. ‘Now, I think it is all 
An hour later found Nellie rapidly nearing i right,’”’ he continued, and he laughed merrily. 

} «With the exception of my hands,” she at- 


the picnic grounds, whirled along in Morton } 
Vandyke’s handsome pheton, with Morton Van- swered. “I see they have suffered as well as 
{my Dolly Varden,’ and; kneeling beside the 


dyke by her side. 
“‘Come, Nellie,” said that gentleman, ‘I; brook, she bathed them in the clear, cool water. 
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Taking his handkerchief from him she rinsed 


it 

« Ah!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ What a pity to have 
spoiled it ; but I can hang it on a bush, and it 
will dry in a few moments.” 

Suiting the action to the words, the initials 
A. L. S. riveted her attention. Instantly she 
thought, «‘ Oh, I wonder if his name is Smith?” 
But she banished it instantly. He was too hand- 
some and agreeable to be named Smith. As she 
came to this conclusion, she raised her eyes, un- 
conscious that she had been looking intently at 
theletters. He was regarding her with a,curious 
look and amused smile. She colored vividly, 
and talked at random, to hide her embarrass- 
ment; but at length they glided into conversa- 
tion naturally, and, becoming interested, talked 
long—how long she could not tell; it was cer- 
tainly longer than it out to have been, thought 
Nellie, for she was not generally free with 
strangers. 

“JT thank you very much,” she said, “for 
your kindness. Had it not been for you, I might 
have been sitting there yet, mourning over my 
Dolly Varden,” 

“Oh, I think not,” he answered, gayly. ‘‘ But 
if I have been of any assistance, I'am very glad. 
It was just by chance I came this way. I started 
to walk to the village, and. choose the pleasant 
by-path in preference to the dusty highway. ‘I 
cannot regret my choice. It has proved plea- 
sant, in more ways than one,” and his eloquent 
eyes sought her face in a way that she could not 
misunderstand. : 

Their paths now diverged, and they parted, 
he to continue his way to the village, she to re- 
trace her steps te the picnic grounds. When she 
rejoined her friends, she found them very anx- 
ious about her. They had been looking and 
calling for her in every place, and now plied her 
with questions. She gave them little satisfac- 
tion, however, merely saying she had been take- 
ing a walk, and had staid longer than she had 
intended. 

“ How could you do so, when you know how 
troubled I would feel ?’”’ asked Morton Vandyke, 
as they rode home. But she gave him no answer. 
Nor did she speak until they reached the house. 
“Good-afternoon, Mr. Vandyke,’’ she said, 
coldly, and hurried into the house, in a very 
disturbed state of mind. ; 

Half an hour afterward, Nellie entered the 
sitting-room, and found her father talking, in a 
Very animated manner, to a gentleman, who, to 
her horror and dismay, she discovered to be her 
acquaintance of the afternoon. Her father held 


an open letter in his hand, which he hurriedly } 





thrust out of sight, and introduced the gentle- 
man as Mr. Smith. His eyes twinkled merrily 
as he did so, and Mr. Smith seemed also much 
amused. But Nellie was desperate. She noticed 
nothing, took no part in the obnversation, and, 
early in the evening, she and the Dolly Varden 
disappeared. 

The next day Nellie was afflicted with a severe 
headache, and not until evening did she make 
her appearance. Her father seemed to enjoy 
her discomfiture very much; but Nellie paid no 
heed to his frequent sallies. She was freezingly 
polite to Mr. Smith, nothing more. She did, 
indeed, condescend to ask her father, as he lin- 
gered in the dining-room a few moments after 
tea, why Mr. Smith’s friend did not come with 
him. Her father answered that he was detained 
by business, and could not come. Later, Morton 
Vandyke called, and received his final answer. 
It could not have been as satisfactory as he 
hoped, for he soon took his departure, looking 
anything but elated. As for Nellie, she seemed 
in very good spirits, and even sang for Mr. 
Smith, at her father’s urgent request. 

Rising early the next morning, Nellie went to 
the garden to gather flowers. Taking the little 
basket on her arm, and her hat in her hand, she 
sauntered along the paths, culling here and there 
a flower, and humming softly to herself. Sud- 
denly she heard a quick step behind her; a 
wreath of fragrant blossoms fell upon her head, 
and a voice, that caused her to start and blush, 
‘« We crown the queen of morn.” 

Angry at herself for her agitation, Nellie 
strove to receive Mr. Smith with a great deal of 
dignity and coldness; but I do not think she 
succeeded very well, as Mr. Smith did not seem 
in the least troubled ; on the contrary, he asked 
her if he might assist her in gathering flowers ; 


>and, of course, she could not refuse. 


After that she seemed to get along much bet- 
ter with Mr. Smith. They walked, and rode, 
andsang, and read together; and Nellie informed 
her father, that if it were not for his horrid 
name, Mr. Smith would be a very nice man. 

One evening as they returned from a walk, 
Mr. Smith said to her, suddenly, ‘‘ You do not 
like my name, Miss Marshall ?”’ 

“T think it a very homely one,’’ she said, 
faintly. 

He left the window in a quick, excited way, 
eame to her side, and asked, in a passionate 
tone, “Is it so homely that you would object to’ 
taking it ?”’ 

She trembled a moment, then, raising her 


{ eyes, saw that he was in earnest, and answered, 


hastily, “‘ Yes, yes, I could not—I would not.” 
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At this juncture the entrance of Mr. Marshall 
put a stop to all further conversation. 

That evening Mr. Smith had a long interview 
with her father, and, as Nellie entered the hall 
at one end, they went out at the other. She 
heard her father say, 

‘Well, I think it’s all her nonsense. Depend 
upon it she likes you pretty well. But I think—”’ 
And Nellie could hear no more. 

The next morning Mr. Smith took leave of 
Mr. Marshall’s family. He looked rather pale 
and dejected ; but Nellie was all smiles and sun- 


shine. She gave him her hand gv!y at parting, } 


and if it did tremble a little, th: : was nothing. 

Several months passed away, and nothing was 
heard of Mr. Smith. Neflie’s father watched 
her narrowly. She was, perhaps, a little more 
pale than was her wont, and inclined to be alone. 

One evening, Mr. Marshall entered the sitting- 
room with a newspaper in his hand . 

‘* Nellie,”’ said he, “‘ here is a little news for 
you;” and he read, in a loud tone, the marriage 
of Mr. Smith, with a lady of the same town. 

Nellie gave a little start, and bent closer over 
her sewing at the beginning; but when he had 
finished, she said, quietly, “Ah, indeed! I 
wish him much happiness.” 

Taking a spray of flowers from a vase beside 
her, she arose and fastened them in her hair; 
then gathering up her work, left the room. 

Her father smiled, and said, 

‘Nell feels that; but she has got the Marshall 
pride, and glories in it.” 

He laughed, and, leaving the room also, en- 
tered the library. After writing and sealing a 
letter, he delivered it to a servant, to be mailed 
as soon as possible, and then went cheerily to 
the dining-room, where he found his daughter 
awajting him with a pale, sad face. 

A few weeks later, Nellie was seated in the 
library, alone. Frequently, the hearty laugh of 
her father, who was seated on the piazza with a 
friend, sounded loud and clear into the room, 
and only served to make her more miserable. 
Sitting there, her thoughts wandéred far away 
from the present, into the past. Sad and de- 
jected, she looked and felt very unlike the bright, 
laughing girl of a few months ago. 





eS 


Suddenly, she heard a light step, and, looking 
up, Mr. Smith stood beside her. She was too 
agitated to speak; but he bid her ‘ Good-eyen- 


ing,’’ and seated himself opposite, entering into - 


conversation as easily as though he had left her 
but an hour ago. She soon recovered sufficiently 
to answer his questions, and, presently, said, 

“Excuse me. I had forgotten to congratulate 
you,” and she attempted a little laugh. 

But he answered, gravely, ‘‘ I am not married, 
It is a mistake. On the contrary, I came to ask 
if you will now consent to take my name.’ 

She raised her eyes to his face, with ‘a look 
that answered him better than words. 

‘* Nellie,” he said, after a long silence, “can 
you forgive me, when I tell you that my name is 
not Smith, but Shirly ;’’ and, in answer to her 
look of surprise, he narrated briefly what per- 
haps the reader has already suspected. 

Mr. Smith was an old friend, and about the 
same age of her father, a widower with four 
children, but soon to be married. Being invited 
by Mr. Marshall to mike him a visit, he decided 
to accept the invitation, aud persuaded Shirly to 
come with him. At the appointed time, Mr. 
Smith found he could not go, but urged Shirly 
to, and gave him a letter of introduction to Mr. 
Marshall, who thought it would be a good joke 
to call Mr. Shirly, Smith, knowing Nellie’s de 
cided aversion to that name. Mr. Shirly con- 
sented. Her refusing him, merely because his 
name was Smith, was communicated to Mr. Mar- 
shall, who decided to keep up the ruse until the 
marriage of his friend Smith, which marriage he 
read in the paper for Nellie’s benefit, and seeing 
her disposed to relent, wrote to Shirly, who came 
post-haste to answer the letter in person. 

As Shirly concluded, Mr. Marshall, accom- 
panied by his friend, entered the room. Nellie 
hurried out to hide her flushed and happy face, 
and Shirly whispered, 

“Nellie, if you forgive me that wicked ruse, 
wear your Dolly Varden.” 

Not long afterward there was a grand wedding 
at Mr. Marshall’s, at which the groom confiden- 
tially informed the bride that “he thought the 
Dolly Varden tke prettiest thing in the world, 
and hoped it would never go out of fashion.” 
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“I’LL ALWAYS THINK OF THEE.” 


BY CARL ROSSITER, 


Tne blossom fades, the flowers blow, 
The stream runs to the sea, 

But time may come and time may go, 
I'll always thiuk of thee, 


Inconstant is the word for all 
Change is and is to be, 

But thrones may rise and thrones may fall, 
I'll always think of thee, 
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BOUGHT WITH A PRICE. 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1872, by Mrs. Ann 8S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68, 


CHAPTER XIV. 

« Aunt Eunice!” 

“Well, Patty—what is it ?” 

“Our horseradish is all dug up, and the tops 
planted down agin. So mar wants to know if 
you'd just as lief as not, let me dig some out of 
your garden? ’Cause we’ve got roasted beef for 
dinner, and nothing to smart it up.”’ } 

“Just as much as you like,” answered aunt 
Eunice. ‘ Ask Betsey Taft to give you the little 
garden-hoe.”” 

“I know where it is myself,”’ answered Patty. 
“[ stood it up agin the well-crotch last time we 
used it.”” 

Out flew the child and found the hoe, with 
which she marched into the garden, and finding 
a patch of horseradish-leaves growing rank and 
green along the wall, dashed into them with 
vigor. Directly she returned with a couple of 
straggling roots dangling from the long leaves 
grasped in her hand. 

“There,” she said, sitting down on the back 
door-step, with her feet buried in the thick 
plantain-leaves. ‘I'll just cut off the tops here, 
if Betsey’ll give me a case-knife, and set ’em 
back. Curious, isn’t it, how the pieces ’ll take 
to growing agin.” 

“Never mind about setting them out ; there’s 
Plenty of it by the old wall,” said aunt Eunice. 
“And I shan’t want so much of anything 
nlow——”” 

Aunt Eunice faltered here, and drew a long 
breath. 

Patty nodded her head, and took up the broken 
speech. 

“Yes, I know; since she’s gone. Lonesome— 
isn't it? But then you know just where she is, 
and I don’t—so that makes it dreadful. Seems 
43 if she was gone forever.”’ 

“Well, New York is a good way off.” 

“New York,’’ muttered Patty, registering the 
tamein her memory. Then she said aloud, 

“Isn’t that a place cut up, like gingerbread, 
into long streets, that have names to ’em ?”’ 

“Yes,” answered aunt Eunice, who was busy 
cutting up curd for a cheese on the back stoop, 





tad cather enjoyed a little chat with the child. 


‘* All cities have streets with names. You couldn’t 
tell how to find the houses without them, they 
are built so close together.” 

You don’t say so! But how can folks tell so 
many houses by one street ?’’ 

‘‘ How, Patty? Why they all have numbers on 
the doors.” 

“How funny! Has our Gertie’s aunt got a 
number all to herself?” 

“Of course she has.”’ 

«And the street ?”’ 

“‘ Her aunt Foster lives in an Avenue.” 

«An Avenue! What's that, aunt Eunice ?’’ 

“ A long, long street, wider than the rest, and 
more genteel.” 

‘* More genteel! That’s good for Gertie. But 
about the number ?”’ 

Patty got an answer she did not expect. 

«Patty Vane, what on earth are you about all 
this time ?”’ 

Patty gave a jump, dropped her horseradish, 
and saw her mother standing in the back-door, 
just beyond aunt Eunice. 

“T—I was cutting off the tops, mar,” an- 
swered the little girl, crestfallen at this termi- 
nation of her diplomacy. 

‘‘ Cutting off the tops, and daudling about, just 
as if dinner wasn’t on the table, and your par 
waiting.” 

“Oh, my! is he? Then I'll cut home at once. 
Poor par! I didn't mean to keep him waiting, and 
he so kind about my new red marener frock.”’ 

‘¢ Just wait a minute, Patty,’’ said aunt Eunice. 
“T’ve got an errand for you for me, if your mar 
is willing.” 

“Of course I’m willing. The child has got 
nothing else to do,”’ said Mrs. Vane. ‘It was 
the horseradish I wanted. There’s no hurry 
about her.’ 

Aunt Eunice went into the sitting-room, from 
which she came forth with a letter in her hand. 

“If Patty will just run up street, after dinner, 
and put this in the post-office, it will suve me the 
trouble. It is for Gertrude.” 

Patty sprang forward with a leap. 

*« For Gertrude! Of course I will. But is her 
name on the cover?” 181 
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«Of course it is,” said aunt Eunice; “ plain 
as print.” 

« And that Avenue?” 

“Why, yes.” 

«« And the number on the door?” 

‘¢ There, now, just hush up your questions, 
and come along,’’ interposed Mrs. Vane. ‘She 
shall take the letter right away, aunt Eunice. 
Til see to that.” 

‘Tt don’t want no seeing to; I'll tend to it 
my own self,” cried Patty, holding the letter 
against her bosom with both hands, and darting 
off like a lapwing. 

‘« Did you ever?” exclaimed Mrs. Vane, gather- 
ing up the horseradish. 

‘‘Spry as a squirrel,’’ answered aunt Eunice, 
smiling grimly. 

«Spry! Just watch her bounding over the 
bridge !”’ 

Sure enough, Patty was flying across the 
bridge with the letter in her hand, and never 
once checked her speed till she reached the post- 
office, which was located in a variety-store in the 
center of the village. She found the postmaster 
lying at half-length over the counter, From this 
comfortable position he rolled lgzily off and 
reached out his hand for the letter. But little 
Patty held on to it. 

‘Just you see that it’s all right, Mr. Snow, 
before we put it in. Read it over careful, for 
aunt Eunice is awful particular. Out loud, 
please.” 

The postmaster took hold of a corner of the 
letter and read aloud, ‘‘ Miss Gertrude Harring- 
ton. Care of Mrs. Foster, 930 Madison Avenue, 
New York.” 

While the man was reading, Patty repeated 
over his words, nodding her head vigorously at 

‘ the end. 

‘‘That’s all correct,’’ she said, giving up the 
letter. ‘Now, Mr. Snow, if you’ll just give me 
a couple of sugar-kisses for these streaked ones, 
red and white, I’ll cut for home.” 

Snow dropped the letter into a box on his desk, 
took a glass-jar down from the shelves and gave 
the little girl two lumps of candy, for which she 
laid a couple of pennies on the counter, and 
darted out of the store. 

Mrs. Vane had hardly time to grate her horse- 
radish for the table when Patty came in with her 
mouth full of candy, and flushed with running. 
She had been crushing the sweets between her 
teeth, and repeating over the address of that 
letter all the way from the post-office, and had 
them both by heart. 

After dinner the child followed her sister Clara 
into the little parlor, and sat down at her feet. 





‘Clara, if you'd just cut out my new frock 
now, I could sew up the over-and-over seams my 
own self, and that would-help along.” 

‘‘Why, you are in a great hurry about that 
dress, Patty,’’ answered the girl, who was very 
busy over some of the pretty garments necessary 
to her wedding outfit. 

“Yes,” answered Patty, with unusual meek- 
ness. ‘I'd like to have it before Monday, sister 
Clara, if you’ ve no objections.” 

“Well, dear, I will go right to work on it.” 

Patty sprang up from her stool, threw both 
arms about Clara’s neck, and smothered her 
sister with kisses, 

‘Qh! but I’ve got something better than that,” 
she cried, diving one little hand down into her 
pocket, and bringing out the last lump of candy. 
«« Just open you mouth and shut up’ your eyes, 
and take a big bite. Isn’t it luscious?” 

‘‘ Very nice,’’ said Clara, nilling at the candy. 

«Oh, that’s no way!” cried Patty, crushing 
one side of the kiss between her own little 
teeth. ‘Take another, you don’t bite worth s 
cent !”’ 

Here the child gave another generous bite for 
herself, and crushed the rest between the smil- 
ing lips of her sister, 

‘‘Now you'll hurry up,’’ she exclaimed, tri- 
umphantly. 

“Yes, darling.’’ 

Patty forgot all about her over-and-over seams 
after this promise, and stole upon her mother 
unawares, as she was washing the noon-dishes 
in the back porch, 

«‘ Mar,” she said, meekly, ‘shall I wipe the 
plates for you?” 

‘sYes, if you won’t break them.” 

*¢ Oh, mar! did I ever, now?’”’ 

«< Well, well, here’s the towel.’’ 

Patty went to work vigorously, resting th 
plates on her bent knee, as she rubbed the mois 
ture from them. When she had piled halfs 
dozen together, the child took breath, and begat 
to talk. 

‘Mar, is my white apron, with the ruffle, 
done up?” 

‘« Of course it is, goosey.”’ 

*¢ And, mar.”’ 

“Well, what do you want now?” 

‘T wish you'd just crimple up the ruffles along 
the edges, with a little knife; you know thi 
makes me look scrumptious.” 

Mrs. Vane rested one moist hand on the kitchea 
table, and looked down upon the little diplomst 
in comical astonishment. 

‘“« Why, what has come over you, Patty?” 

‘* Nothing, mar; only. Have you got say 
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more plates to wipe? I want to be good, and 
help you.” 

«That I may let you wear the white apron 
when you take a notion to. Is that it?” 

“Tf you please, mar; or mebby I should out- 
grow them ; and you haven’t any other little girl 
to wear things out.’ 

“There is some sense in that,” answered Mrs. 
Vane, laughing to herself. ‘‘They are getting 
small. Well, be a good girl, Patty, and we'll 
see. 

A few minutes after this Patty was in the mill, 
diligently picking up corn from the floor, which 
she piled in a little heap, ready for the chickens. 
The miller took time to smile upon her and pat 
her head affectionately with his hand. 

Patty lifted her bright face to his, and put out 
her foot. The little morocco boot that coveced it 
was worn out at the toes. 

“ Look there, par; isn’t it too bad?” 

“ Are those your best, Patty ?” 

“Yes, they are. All the other little girls have 
got nice new ones.” 

“Well, well, little girl, don’t speak as if you 
were going to cry, and we'll see if they have got 
any up at the store that ill ‘fit you.” 

Patty had her lap full of corn, but she sprang 
up, scattering it over the floor. 

“Oh, par! I do think you're just the primest 
old darling that ever a little girl had. What 
should I do without you ?”’ 

The little miller was tender-hearted as a wo- 
man, and this heedless speech struck a cord that 
had vibrated painfully, many times in his life, 
when he thought of his children. All at once 
tears came into his eyes, and his voice faltered, 

“Ah, my baby! God would take care of you,” 
he said. 

The child looked at him wonderingly, then her 
own eyes began to fill, and putting her hand in 
his, she faltered, 

“Oh, par! but I’d rather have you.”’ 

The next instant the miller had the little crea- 
ture in his arms, and was kissing her with des- 
perate fondness. 


CHAPTER XV. 

For a time Gertrude Harrington stood in that } 
Pretty dressing-room dismayed by the first glance 
she had attained of the young lady it was so im- 
Portant that she should please. She had nothing 
of that artistic experience which might have } 
taught her that no perfection of toilet would have 
rendered her so beautiful as she appeared in ; 
the simple grace of her own loveliness; and a} 
keen sense of mortification seized upon her. i 





Mrs. Foster, too, was annoyed, not from the 
same reason, but the rude entrance and retreat 
of her step-daughter seemed almost like a pre- 
meditated insult. She said nothing, however; 
but Gertrude saw that her face was grave, and 
that increased her own troubles. After awhile, 
she was prepared to go down, and tock a nervous 
survey of herself in the glass. 

If Mrs. Foster had endured any misgivings 
about her visitor’s presentability, it vanished as 
as she, too, glanced at the superb image reflected 
in the glass. There was no real want of grace 
in that simple dress, little as it was prepared to 
meet the requirements of fashion; of a deep, 
rich color, and exquisitely soft material, it fell 
in folds, that were absolutely classic, around her 
subtle and perfect figure. To this Mrs. Foster 
had added the delicate richness of some fine lace 
for the neck and sleeves. Gertrude’s own taste 
had arranged the splendid masses of her hair 
with more effect than adhesion to any prevailing 
style could have produced. Still there was want- 
ing that all-pervading stamp of fashion which 
persons like Miss Foster deem all important ; and 
both Gertrude and her aunt felt this with un- 
pleasant misgivings. 

Thus Mrs. Foster was unusually anxious, and 
Gertrude lost much of her color as they entered 
the small sitting-room in which the family assem- 
bled before dinner. 

A gentleman was sitting there with his back 
to the door, holding a book, which he was not 
reading. He arose languidly when the ladies 
came in, and laying down the book, asked if the 
dinner would ever be served. 

“It is a little late to-day; the train comes in 
at an inconvenient hour,’’ said Mrs. Foster, 
faltering a little in her explanation. 

“The train! Ah, I remember! You expected 
some one—from the country, was it not? Dis- 
appointed, of course?’ 

«‘No,”’ said Mrs. Foster; ‘‘ my niece is here, 
Allow me to present her.”’ 

The man turned almost abruptly. For a mo- 
ment he lost his sublime self-possession, and a 
faint flush stole over his face. 

“T beg pardon——”’ 

He stopped, and absolutely stood for a moment 
staring at this girl from the country, who blushed 
crimson, and began to tremble from head to foot, 
partly from self-distrust, partly with natural re- 
sentment. 

«I beg pardon,” he repeated, recovering him- 
self, ‘* but I had no idea that the train came in 
so early.” 

A servant opened the door and announced 
dinner. Mrs. Foster moved forward, and Foster, 
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with that quiet, suave grace, which could only 
forsake him for a moment at any time, offered 
his arm to Gertrude. 

The country girl took his arm, and he could 
feel hers tremble. The whole scene was so new 
to her that a shrinking dread of criticism de- 
prived her of all self-possession. She longed to 
drop his arm, and run away where no one could 
see her. 

Mr. Foster had at least the habits of a gentle- 
man. This emotion pleased him; there was 
something fresh and real in it that aroused his 
curiosity, and flattered his self-love. Simulated 
feeling he was accustomed to, and he understood 
its hollowness—no man better; but a frank, 
truthful nature impressed him with a feeling of 
boyhood; and this had become a novel sensation. 

This little attention, volunteered by her step- 
son, was a pleasant surprise to Mrs. Foster; the 
cheerful look came back to her face, and she 
thanked him graciously with her eyes. It was 
not often that this spoiled man of the world cared 
to disturb himself with anything going on in his 
own home; certainly he was not inclined to do 
its honors to any guest that his step-mother or 
sister might introduce there. 

While the soup was on the table, there arose a 
little commotion in the next room, where Miss 
Foster was questioning the servants, evidently 
regarding their new guest, for Gertrude heard 
her say, very distinctly, 

‘‘ Well, what kind of a person is she, Thomas? 
One that you can condescend to wait upon ?”’ 

Gertrude lost the answer, for the servant, 
better bred than his mistress, spoke in a low 
voice ; but the next sentence reached her broadly 
enough. 

‘* Now, understand this, Thomas. You are not 
torbe judge. I allow no one in this house to put 
on airs but myself.” 

Gertrude grew crimson, as she heard this, 
and her quick, native spirit rose almost fiercely, 
as she turned her flashing eyes upon the door. 
Her shy timidity was all gone now ; unconsciously 
she erected her superb figure, and sat proudly 
upright in the chair she had taken with so much 
hesitation. 

The door opened, and Miss Foster swept 
through it, in full toilet, as if she had been in- 
vited to dine with royalty; her dress of blue silk 
swept and rustled half across the floor ; rich lace, 
fastened with clustering pearls, floated over her 
bosom, and softly shaded her arms. She even 
had roses in her hair, and carried a superb fan 
in her gloved-hands, though the autumn was 
advanced and chilly. 

The young lady made an abrupt pause, as if 





the presence of a stranger at the table took her 
by surprise. 

Mrs. Foster, who had been turning red and 
white by turns, spake in a voice that indigna- 
tion made firmer than usual. 

“« My niece, Miss Harrington, Jane,” 

Miss Foster took a back step, and recovered 
herself with a magnificent lift of the head. Then 
she swept round to her seat, complained that 
the soup was cold, and sent it away, observing 
that everything in the house seemed to be de- 
ranged that day for Mrs. Foster’s accommoda- 
tion. 

Gertrude Harrington half arose from her chair; 
but her aunt cast a piteous look across the table, 
and she sat down pale to the lips. Mr. Foster 
looked at his sister with a contemptuous half- 
smile, then turning to Mrs. Foster, observed, 
with provoking quietness, 

‘‘Our young lady is in high feather to-day. 
We must not let her disturb us too much.” 

*¢ Your niece has just come in from the country, 
I suppose,”’ said Miss Foster, addressing the old 
lady, but surveying Gertrude with provoking 
scrutiny. 

‘«¢ And you seem to have prepared for the opera, 
only there does not happen to be one to-night,” 
said Foster. ‘‘ Will you take wine, Miss Har- 
rington ?”’ 

Gertrude allowed her glass to be filled, but she 
did not taste it. The dialogue, in which some 
covert insult to herself was evidently lurking, 
deprived her of all appetite. She sat trembling 
in her chair. The novelty of her position was 
eno” zh to distress any girl ; but to this was added 
the sudden attack of an enemy, who seemed de- 
termined to drive her from the house. What 
had she done to this haughty person, that the 
first hour of her stay should be embittered with 
insult? True, Foster seemed as if he wished 
both to welcome and protect her ; but even inex- 
perienced Gertrude could see that this sprang 23 
much from a desire to torment his sister as from 
any wish to please her. 

Mrs. Foster, who was almost as much disturbed 
as her niece, attempted to draw the conversation 
into more peaceful channels; but Jane Foster 
had taken her stand. From the moment Ger 
trude’s beauty had struck her dumb, on the 
threshold of that little dressing-room, a spirit of 
bitter antagonism seized upon her; and, when 
she saw the impression it had made on her bro- 
ther, this feeling took a double zest. 

The same feeling, in a less degree, influenced 
the brother, whose most vivid amusement lay in 
a sort of indolent antagonism to all his sister's 
foibles and desires. That which one approved 
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the other was sure to hate. The evident admira- 
tion which Gertrude had aroused in this man, 
was an inspiration of malice to the woman. 

Half the weary meal was over, and Gertrude 
had hardly joined in the conversation. Oncewor 
twice she had answered a question, addressed 
by her aunt ; but it was in a voice that shook 
with a passionate desire to burst into tears and 
go away forever. 

At last her aunt arose. The dinner had 
dragged through its dreary courses, and ended 
in strong, black coffee, which was bitter as that 
haughty girl’s insults. “In fact, everything was 
bitter to the poor girl then. The thought of home, 
of all its freedom and honest hospitality, came 
upon her in overpowering contrast with the 
splendid meanness with which her coming had 
been greeted. 

Her aunt went with her up stairs. There all 
was elegant quiet. Thete she was certain of 
sweet, welcoming love; but her heart was full. 
To the very soul she was homesick. 

“ Here, Gertrude, is your home, in which no 
one shall intrude,” she said, opening a door, 
which led from the dressing-room into a pretty 
parlor, the most beautiful room she had ever 
seen in her life. 


“Oh, aunt! is it because others are 80 cruel 
that you do all this for me?”’ 

“It is because you are my niece, and I want 
you to love me!” 

“Tdo—I do love you dearly already, aunt,”’ 


said Gertrude. ‘* Only—only——”’ 

“Only you are homesick. No wonder!’’ 

“Just—just a little, aunt; but not when we 
are alone—not when you are with me.” 

“T shall be with you a great deal of the time. 
The house is large enough, and we can live al- 
most by ourselves. The rest you will love for 
my sake.” 

“| will bear anything to please you ; but, aunt, 
let me say it once, I hate that insolent girl !”’ 

A faint smile came over Mrs. Foster’s face; 
but she answered with habitual gentleness. 

“She was my husband’s child, and he was 
very good to me. So good that I will not permit 
nyself to see faults in the beings he loved so 
dearly. Jane was left to my care long after any 
influence I possessed could effect her character. 
Indeed, the position I held in her father’s house, 
before our marriage, was a pérpetual bar to 
that.” 

“What position do you speak of, aunt,” said 
Gertrude. 

“Eunice has never told you then that I was 
- Foster’s housekeeper before I became his 
Wife,” 





“No, aunt, she never did; but that’s no rea- 
son——” 

**Why a woman he chose to honor should not 
be honored by his children, you were going to 
say. Perhaps not. But other things caused 
them some dissatisfaction. When my husband 
died, he left Jane under my guardianship. I 
had not been long his wife, you know; and to 
them this authority seemed like an usurpation.” 

*« But you seem—— You are so kind, so for- 
bearing.” 

‘That may be; but we will not talk about it 
now. YouandI must be a great deal to each 
other, and, for my sake, you will bear with her. 
She is not always so—so——” 

‘“‘Tnsolent !”” said Gertrude, recklessly. ‘Oh, 
aunt! you do not know how I longed to snatch 


{ up that glass of wine, and dash it into her face !”’ 


Mrs. Foster looked horrified for a moment, 
then breke into a quiet smile. 

“‘T suppose you would have turned me out of 
doors, if I had,” continued Gertrude, dropping 
into the arms of a convenient, easy-chair, while 
a dash of mischievous glee broke up through the 
bitterness of her laughter. 

“T think not. Only we must have come to 
open warfare then ; and that I would rather avoid, 
for many reasons.” 

“One of which is, you are too good, while I 
am just the other thing,” said Gertrude. ‘ You 
don’t know, aunt, how much genuine fight there 
is in me, when it once gets uppermost. I am 
almost angry with myself, because all this over- 
powered me.” 

Here Gertrude glanced around the room that 
was to be hers. The thick carpet; the couch, 
cushioned with some rich crimson material, 
cushioned easy-chairs and curtains, through 
which the sunshine poured like a rain of red 
wine. All commonplace enough to her annt, but 
gorgeous to her, and did, indeed, half-scorn her- 
self. It was a truth, all these appliances of 
wealth had helped to subdue her in the presence 
of those two strangers; and she could not bring 
herself yet to despise anything so beautiful. “If 
am more angry with myself than any one else,” 
sheadded ; ‘* because I was ashamed of my dress 
and of everything that I had thought much of 
at home.” 

‘That is natural, and easily remedied,’’ said 
her aunt. “‘ But you must not let our experience 
of to-day make a false impression. My step- 
daughter’s dress, like her manners, were put on 
for thé occasion. We do not, as a general thing, 
dine in opera costume.” 

‘Then it was put on to crush the poor country 
relation,” said Gertrude, laughing now with 
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genuine scorn! * Well, she succeeded. My poor 

merino did look poverty-stricken by the side of 

her magnificence. I really think aunt Eunice 

would have sold her best cow, rather than have 
had me so put down.” 

‘Your aunt Eunice would ies felt, as I did, 
that there was no need of dress to make her 
proud of you. There, now; lie down on the 
couch, and rest awhile. By-and-by the servant 
shall bring you up some tea A good night’s 
sleep will cure you of homesickness. That door 
leads to your bed-room; and, remember, this is 
your own little kingdom.” 

Mrs. Foster kissed the girl tenderly, as she 
said this, and left the room. 

Gertrude, when once left alone, had no idea 
of resting. The excitement of her new position 
was too intense for that. She moved about the 
xoom, restlessly, like a bird in its gilded cage, 
touched the pretty upright piano, took the inlaid 
guitar from its corner, and started, like a guilty 
thing, when its strings vibrated loudly under 
her fingers. Then she went to the bookcase, 
and poured over the titles of volumes that she 
had heard of, but never read All these things 
were for her. How happy she could be, if it 
were not for the people below stairs. What a 


change Webster Hart would find in her way of 


life! Would that girl dare to insult Atm? 
CHAPTER XVI. 

Monnay came, the day which little Patty had 
been longing for with more impatience than she 
had ever wished for a doll, when coming out of 
her first babyhood. Her stster Clara was at 
schooi—a most attentive scholar Clara was in 
those days. Mrs. Vane had put on her very best 
cap, with the pink ribbons, and was on her way up 
the valley to a church sewing-circle. Thus Patty 
was left alone, mistress of the little, brown house, 
and all it contained. 

For at least half an hou; she had been sitting 
on a footstool in the kitchca, with both hands 
in her lap, watching the old cherry-wood clock 
as it growled out the hour, and ticked hoarsley 
on its way toward a new departure. When the 
clock made a sharp stop, gave a whirr, as if a nest 
of partridges were taking flight from the old case, 
and boomed out twelve rusty kour guns, the little 
girl sprang up, clapped her hands, and disap- 
peared in the narrow stair-way that led to the 
loft, in which all her worldly goods were be- 
stowed. On the little bed, covered with a home- 
made counterpane of blue and white yarn, woven 
in orange quarters, lay a tiny, red dress, and 
down upon the rag-carpet beneath sat a pair of 
new, morocéo boots. 





Before you could have taken all these object 
in, Patty had loosened her faded calico dress, 
which dropped away from her dimpled shoulders, 
and fell in rifts about her feet; while her head 
was buried for a moment in the red merino, and 
came out glowing with smiles, and radiant with 
reflected color. Then the little arms were thrown 
backward, and she began tugging at a hook and 
eye on the belt, with her teeth set, and her face 
turning red as,the merino, for the hook would go 
astray, and the eye was hard to hold in place, 
§o, at last, she broke down, dropped her hands, 
and began to cry a little, then shook away her 
tears, and commenced again. 

It was of no use, though. Her poor, little 
arms were too short, and that hook the mest ob- 
stinate bit of twisted wire that ever tormented 
a little girl. So she took breath again, sat down 
flat on the carpet, and put on the new boots, 
hurting her fingers awfully with the buttons. 
Then she made another attempt at the dress, and 
dropped her hands in despair, exclaiming, 

‘‘What shall Ido? Ok, dear! what shall I 
do?” 

Now, another child might have given up; but 
our little lady was seldom without resources. 
She had courage, too, or the resolve that came 
into her head that moment would never have 
been carried out. 

«Yes, I'll do it,”’ she said. ‘‘ Par ain’t handy; 
but then he ain’t cross neither. I wonder where 
Clara’s littlest shawl is ?”’ 

The child acted while she talked. Clara's 
shawl was found in the next room, and, with its 
gray folds thrown over her head, Patty ran to 
the mill, and flew across it like a cardinal bird 
lost in the dusk. 

“Par! oh, par! Just set down that bag of 
corn, and hook me up just this once. Mar and 
Clara have left me all alone, and I can’t make it 
meet, all I can do.” 

Here Patty threw off her shawl, and exhibited 
a little, white rift, running down her back, 
which the miller understood at once, and, set 
ting down the bag, began to dust the flour from 
his hands. 

‘Do be in a hurry, par; please do!” 

The miller made short work of the refractory 
hook and eye; besides jerking the buttons into 
place. True, he got the wrong button-hole every 
time, and never did understand why there was 
an odd corner to be tucked away at the neck. 
At any rate, his task was done, very much to bis 
own satisfaction; and when it occurred to him 
to wonder what occasion the child was putting 
on her new frock for, the little creature wi 


gone. 
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Gone! You would have thought so, had you 
seen Patty cutting across the bridge, with the 
ends of the gray shawl trailing after her, now 
and then @ flash of red breaking through its 
folds, and her new boots glistening in the sun- 
shine. 

The old chestnut was heavy with burs now, 
and its long, slender leaves shook in the wind 
with a pleasant rustle, as the child darted under 
i No one was there! Noon is an indefinite 
term; still she was a little disappointed, Sister 
Clara never waited for her beau, and Hart Web- 
ser always got to the larch trees first. What 
had become of that boy? Had the colt thrown 
him? 

The little girl sat down on the shelving bank, 
vith her feet in the grass, and began to feel like 
crying. 

“Mebby he’s tried to cross some big river, and 
got drownded,”” she said, looking at the water 
that crept along its course below her. ‘‘ No, he 
hasn't. He's coming! I hear that colt!’ 

Up the child jumped, flung down the shawl, 
snd the next minute was on the brink of the 
river, looking at herself in the water, smoothing 
down the ruffles of her white apron, and almost 
dancing as she saw the color of her red dress 
broken up in the ripples of the waves, and the 
shadow of her long curls playing duskily among 
them. 

Patty heard the hoofs of the colt coming 
nearer and nearer. She looked up into the great 
boughs of the chestnut, with a longing desire to 
climb them, hide away in the leaves, and see 
how that handsome boy would look, when he 
came up and did not find her, But the new dress, 
the ruffles and glossy boots, were in the way of 
this coquettish proceeding ; so she hid herself be- 
hind a great black alder bush, and waited, 

The colt evidently slackened his pace, as he 
drew near the village, and came under the tree 
stawalk. Patty jumped out from her covert, 
sud saw the boy look anxiously up the road, 
then ride forward pace or two, and turn back, 
looking disconsolate. 

“That’s him. He thinks I ain’t a coming,”’ 
she whispered, giggling. ‘I'll stir the bush, 
just as if it was ared-bird. He’ll hear it shake, 
and try to find out.’ 

Here she gaye the alders a fierce shake; but 
the lad was too far away, and did not regard the 
hoise it made, ; 

“He don’t take notice worth a cent,” she said, 
Geeping out of her shelter, and: allowing the 
sunshine to fall upon her. 

The boy saw her moving, like » flame through 
the deep green of the foliage, and sprang to the 





ground. Tying his colt to a drooping branch of 
the chestnut, he darted down the bank, flung his 
arms around the child, and kissed her again and 
again. 

«Oh, you little darling! 
all !”’ 

Patty’s experience or observation had never 
reached this degree of impetuosity, so she strug- 
gled to get free, and, failing in that, boxed the 
boy’s ears with one hand, and pulled his hair 
with the other. é 

‘* Just you set me down, now.” 

** Well, I will; but what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing. Only I~—I won’t bear it. 
Clara wouldn’t, and I won't.” 

“Oh!” said the boy, laughing, till the tears 
flashed into hiseyes. ‘‘That’s right, little lady ; 
but, goodness gracious, how fine we are!’ 

‘«No more fine than ever,’’ answered the little 
coquette, seating herself upon the bank, and 
glancing from her boots to the boy’s face. 

“¢ Still you are looking like a little duck, and 
that’s just what you are!’’ said the boy. 

Patty smoothed her dress, and plumed her- 
self as if she thought so, and were making her- 
self ready for the water. 

‘« And I don’t doubt that you mean to be real 
good, and tell me a lot of news.”’ 

Patty brightened up at once, and nodded her 
head. 

‘¢ Has she gone, Patty ?”’ 

The boy’s voice faltered, as he asked the ques- 
tion, and this made the child quite serious in her 
answer. 

“Yes, boy. She’s gone, sure enough.” 

‘*Do you know where, Patty ?”’ 

“Yes, I know. Miss Gertrude, care of Mrs. 
Foster, 980, Madison Avenue, New York.”” 

‘Ts that where she has gone, Patty.”’ 

Patty pursed up her lips, and nodded her 
head. 

‘* How did you finfout? Tell me all about. it.”* 

«¢ Aunt Eunice sent a letter, and I got the post- 
master to read what was on it, you see.” 

«You precious, little darling.” 

“Then, again, I know something else. Cousin 
Webster is a going down to York to live.’’ 

“ He is?” 

Patty started. The passionate anxiety in the 
lad’s voice frightened her. 

«« What is the matter?’ she said. 

“Nothing! nothing! But are you sure?” 

‘¢ Yes, I am, for he wrote that to sister Clara, 
his own self, and I heard her read it out 
loud.”’ 

The lad did not speak for a long time ; but sat 
motionless, with his wild eyes gathering fire 


You are here, after 


Sister 
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every instant. Patty, astonished by his silence, 
began to get restless. 

“‘T suppose you thought I wasn’t here,”’ she 
said, demurely, ‘‘and I shan’t be long, if you 
don’t talk more.”’ 

The boy did not reply, but Patty saw that the 
fire in his eyes was smothered with tears. ; 

«« What are you a crying for?”’ she said, creep- 
ing toward him. ‘I didn’t mean to say nothing 
wrong.” A 
“ «T know you didn’t. There never was a 
kinder little girl,” said the lad, absolutely sob- 
bing. 

‘‘Then, you shouldn’t feel so bad.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Patty! little Patty! I can’t help it!” 

«But you'll make me cry too,”’ sobbed Patty, 
wiping her eyes with the white apron. 

‘‘T don’t want to do that. Kiss me, Patty. I 
do so want some one to be sorry for me—just a 
little.” 

Patty threw her arms around the boy’s neck, 
and kissed him. 

‘“‘There, now. Don’t feel bad any more. I 
never will box your ears again, so long as I 
live.” 

‘TI don’t mind that, little girl.” 

«‘Then what are you crying about ?”’ 

There 


«T’m very, very miserable, Patty. 
never was a poor creature so unhappy as I 


am.” 

A look of abject misery came over the child’s 
face. 

«‘ But I can’t help it.” 

‘« No one loves me but one or two in the wide, 
wide world,”’ sobbed the boy.” 

‘Oh, that’s an awful fib! I love you ever so 
much, I do.’’ 

The boy got up from the grass and looked des- 
‘pairingly around, as if his very soul were weary, 
and had no resting place. 

‘J will go now,’’ he said, with an impatient 
jesture. 

‘*Go, now!’’ faltered poor little Patty, griev- 
ously disappointed in the interview that had cost 
her so much trouble. 

«Yes, I must.” 

«« And I shall never see you again,” sobbed the 
child. 

«Yes, we are both young, and life is so dreary 
long, besides. I think you and I love each, other 
a little.” 

“Yes, a good deal,”’ faltered Patty. “ And 
now you are going away, and then I shall have 
nobody but par—not a soul.” 

The boy did not seem to hear her; but moved 
slowly up the bank. Patty watched him with 
wide open eyes. 





RR 

“Boy! Boy!” 

There was real grief in the child’s voice. The 
lad turned and came back. 

‘I forgot something. See what I brought for 
you.” 

“Oh, my! Isn’t it serumptious !” cried Patty, 
reaching out her hands and seizing on the broad, 
pink ribbon that the boy took from his pocket 
and held toward her, fluttering in the wind.” 

“Ts it mine—all for my own self?” 

«All for your own self; and I never shall 
forget how nice and good you have been to me, 
Some of these days I mean to pay you 
back.” 

‘‘ But I don’t want any pay ; I won't take it.” 

Patty gave the ribbon 4 toss, and it went float- 
ing off toward the river, where it would certainly 
have been lost, but for a drooping bough of the 
chestnut, that caught it on a clump of burs, and 
held it there like a pennant. 

‘But it isn’t pay. I brought it because | 
love you dearly.” 

“Qh, then %~ 

«« And I mean to love you always!” 

“Dear me! I wish I hadn’t done it!” cried 
Patty, looking wrathfully at the fluttering rib 
bon. 

“And you'll always love me a little?” said 
the boy, in a broken voice. ‘You would, if 
you only knew how much I want somebody to 
love me.”’ 

“Tl just do it always! 

“Well, Patty ?”’ 

“ Couldn’t you just get it down for me?” 

The boy made a vigorous leap upward, seized 
an end of the ribbon, and brought it to the child. 

“Now godd-by, Patty !”’ 

“Good-by! But you'll be sure to come back 
again ?”” 

‘Some day.” 

“And T'll wear this right round my wait, 
with a big bow behind,”’ said Patty, so absorbed 
by her ribbon that she almost forgot that the lsd 
was making ready to mount his colt. 

«‘ Now it is good-by in earnest,” he said. 

“« Good-by !’? answered the child, still delight- 
fully preoccupied. But the clatter of hoof 
aroused her. She sprang up just in time to see 
the colt dart out from beneath the chestaut 
boughs, and shoot like an arrow down the 
road. 

“He's gone, sure enough!” she said. “But 
who cares, he’s sure to come back again—they 
all do. Now I'll gotight home, with this ribbo: 
flying, and they'll think I’ve catched a rainbor.” 

While the little girl was running one ™¥Y; 

with her prize, the seeming boy rode homewar", 


But I say, boy.” 








~ 


SONNET. 





sometimes urging his colt into break-neck speed, ; 
again curbing him into a restless walk, as de-} 
spondency, or sharp flashes of angry pain seized } 
upon him. The afternoon shadows were length- 
ening along the road when he rode into that: 
solitary farm-yard, and after remaining a few ' 
moments in the old building, came out a very 
miserable and weary-looking girl, with a bundle 
on her arm, whose scarlet jacket seemed far too : 
splendid for her downcast countenance. 

Poor Sarah Ann! all her dashing animation 
was gone! ghe even climbed the fence in order } 
to mount her colt, and rode up to the farm-house ; 
like a culprit returning home from prison. 

There was a great deal of generous womanhood 
in the widow Ward, plain and commonplace as } 
she seemed. When Sarah Ann came in with ; 
heavy eyes and weary footsteps, that no fatigue } 
alone could have produced, the good woman 
asked no questions, but went to the kitchen and } 
made a strong cup of tea, which she placed before { 
the girl, with a plate of nicely browned toast, and 
some preserves, usually kept for company. 

When the girl saw these things, and felt her 
mother’s hand softly smoothing her dusty hair, 
she threw her arms upon the table, dropped her 
face upon them, and sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

Just then Tim came in, and stood a moment 
in the door, catching the scene. 

“Hello! What's the row?” he said. “ Any- 
body been a hurting your feelings, Sara Ann? 
If there has, just pint ’em out, that’s all.” 

Mrs. Ward shook her head, and made a signal 
for her belligerant som to retreat. He would ; 
not understand it, but came close up to his | 
sister. 

“Look a here, Sara Ann—what’s the matter? 
Have you and Hart Webster been fighting? 
Or what on arth are you so down in the mouth 
about? I want to know, and I mean to.” 

When Hart Webster’s name was mentioned, 
Sarah Ann lifted her head, and dashed the tears 
from her eyes. 





‘ 
“TI wish you’d just let Hart Webster alone. 
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What has he got to do with my crying, I should 
like to know? Can’t a girl be tired out without 
having other people dragged in? Oh, Tim! Tim! 
don’t you begin to torment me! I can’t stand 
it! I won’t stand it!” 

Here the girl flung her arms around Tim’s 
neck, and burst into another paroxysm of sobs. 

Tim kissed her awkwardly on her cheek and 
neck, while he patted her head and shoulders 
with a kindly but rough hand. 

“There, there! I din’t mean to hurt yer 
feelings, Sara Ann. Hope I may be shot if I 
did. Only I can’t bear to see you a growing 
so peaked and good-for-nothing. The fact is, 
visiting about don’t seem to agree with yous 
constitution, gal; so I think we'd better turn 
the colt out to grass, and go a fishing agin, as 
we used to.” 

‘““No, no! I shall never go a fishing any 
more, Tim! Never!” cried the poor girl, lift- 
ing her tear-stained face. ‘All that is over 
with.” 

‘‘ Why, what’s come over you, Sara Ann? 
Not go a fishing?” 

‘*T couldn’t do it, Tim. 
heart.” 

Tim looked down into the piteous expression 
of that dark face, and was woefully puzzled. 

‘‘Now what is all this about?” he said, turn- 
ing to his mother. 

‘«She’s nigh about tired to. death,’’ answered 
the kind woman. “Just give her a chance to 
drink her tea, and take a bite of toast, and 
she'll be all right in no time. The best thing 
you can do, Tim, is to go out and feed the 
colt.” 

‘‘ Well, I reckon you’re about right there. I 
heard it a whumering as I came in. Now, Sara 
Ann, cheer up, and eat yoursupper; and if any- 
body has made you mad, or hurt your feelings, 
I’m on hand. Nobody shall impose on you, if 
I know it.” 

Tim put his cloth cap on one side of his head, 
knocked it flat, and left the room. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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SONNET. 


Tuy life hath been well imaged by the bark 
Which, sailing early on the muttering seas, 
Scudded beneath bluff buffets of the breeze 

With but a shivering compass-point to mark 

Her courses through fhe thick, mysterious dark ; 
When—not a-sudden, but by slow degrees— 
Heaven wrestled with the ocedn. Til at ease 

Vou. LXII.—10 


The vessel plunged, all straining and astark, 
Close grappled in the arms of mighty gales; 
While lightning lit-up billows hear aghast 
The thunder’s dread crescendos rolling near— 
And, lo! a hush: and see the moon appear. 
All natare smiles and sleeps, and on the mast 
Hang, silver-rimmed of Heaven, the waiting sails, 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 


GARMENTS, ETQ, 


BY EMILY H. MAY, 


We give, first, a walking-suit for a young lady. 
This costume is composed of two shades of Vic- 
toria lawn: a light shade of brown and a lighter 
one of buff. The main part of the under-skirt 
is made of the brown, and it is trimmed with two | 
flounces of the buff, pointed, top and bottom, and ; 
bound with brown. These are slightly full, and ; 


or any of the light texture summer fabries; or 
the style would be very suitable for an English 
barege in two shades of brown; or for u black 
Hernani. One skirt, very much trimmed, js 
the latest style, and will, no doubt, supersede 
the over-skirt, which has been so long fashion- 
able. All skirts continue unaccountably long 


} for walking. This one is ornamented by attenu- 
_ ated flouaces of the two shades, first the darker, 
} then a light; then dark, again a light one. 
} These flounces are cut on the bias, if the m- 
; terial is of poplin, but if barege, or any thin tex- 
; ture, of course, they are to be on the straight. 
; All are scalloped with deep scallops, and bound, 


the dark ones with the light, and the light ones 


; with the dark material. There is a bias band of 
the dark shade, separating the flounces from the 
; quillings, which form the heading; of which 


> 


; there are two, a light and a dark one, corres. 


ponding with the flounces, .A plain waist, with 
a short-pointed basque, close coat-sleeves, over 
which (for the street) is. worn the outside jacket, 


? which is fitted loosely to the, figure, slashed up 


; at the sides. 


’ put on with a bias band of the brown to form a 


heading. The lower flounce measures nine 
inches, including the heading, and the upper one 
seven inches. The Polonaise has a vest front of 


the brown, buttoned all the way down. The back ° 
is of the buff, and is cut close to the figure, and ; 


is looped up to form the puff at the back, where 
it is ornamented with buttons of brown. This 
is pointed all round, and bound with brown to 


match the bottom of the skirt. Coat-sleeves, with | 
a turned-back cuff of brown, also pointed, com- ‘ 


plete this costume. Six and a half yards of 
brown, and seven yards of buff lawn, will be re- 
quired. These plain-colored lawns or linens can 
be bought from thirty-five to forty cents per 
yard 
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The next is a walking-suit of two shades of 
gray and black summer poplin, serge, batiste, | 


at the back, and trimmed to simulate the same 
This jacket is. of the same shade 
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as the skirt of the dress, which is the lighter one, } Here is another outside wrap for a little one. 
and is trimmed with a band of the darker, and It is of merino, braided, the edge done in but- 
the same width as that upon the skirt. A mixed 
bullion, or sewing silk fringe; buttons also mixed. 
4 turned-down, rolling collar, open in front; 
open sleeves, with turned-back cuff. The cord 
and buttons, coming from the neck, and passing 
under the arms,'are fastened in front. These 
are optional, and easily dispensed with, without 
injuring the style of the costume. Six yards of 
dark, and twelve yards of the lighter shade, will 
be required for this dress. Sixteen buttons. 
Five and a half yards of fringe. Bullion fringe, 
two inches deep, cost fifty cents per yard; sew- } 
ing silk seventy-five cents. Any of these summer 
fabrics can be bought from fifty cents to one 
dollar per yard, aceording to the quality, at ; 
almost any good store. 
We give, next, a waterproof clonk for a child. | 





;ton-hole stitch. This is cut with a yoke, the 
; skirt box-plaited ‘into’ it, ‘and confined at the 
waist with a belt:| A small, circular cape, com- 
; ing only just below the waist, is added. A sim- 
} ple, braiding pattern, done in star-braid of white 
} silk, is the only ornamentation. The garment 
; should be timed throughout with white silk, 
slightly wadde@ and quilted. Two and a half 
yards of merino will make one for a child from 
one to two years. 
Next is one of printed flannel or cloth, cut in 
the same way as the preceding. This gives the 


This may be mie thier: ofthe mixed tweed 
waterproof cloth, or of | solid ‘navy-blue;, Select 
one light in texture. Those all wool are the 
best. The English ones are far preferable to the 
American cloths, but more expensive. This cloak 
is the ordinary loose sack, with sleeves cut long 
enough to cover the dress. It has, as will be 
seen, a pointed hood, lined -with black silk. 
Across the back, a short strap of about’ nine 
inches, bound all round with the braid, is placed, 
inl is fastened by two buttons. The edges of 
the cloak, sleeves, hood, and collar, are all bound 
with black alpaca braid. Gutta-percha buttons: 
one on each’ sleeve, two on the back strap, and 
fourteen down the front, The quantity of cloth 
‘lepends upon the age.and size of the child. For } front view. Trim with one row of velvet ribbon, 
‘en years, one and five-eighths of a yard will be } to correspond with the flannel. A very pretty, 
sufficient. ‘ useful, and economical cloak. 
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We give, next, a suit for a boy of six to eight i waist with a belt, either of the same material or 
years. This suit may be made either of light } else a broad, leathern belt, which is more sty|- 


cassimer, flannel, or white pique. The pants are 


Knickerbocker, with a strap down the outside 
seam, bound with black braid. These are fast- 
ened to an under-waist of twilled muslin. The 


outside sacque is cut loose, and confined at the 





‘ish and serviceable, The whole is trimmed with 


one row of braid, sewed on flat above the bind- 
ing. Coat-sleeve, with a strap like those on the 
pants, turned up the back seam. Large, pearl 
or bone buttons are used. 

We close with some outside garments for chil- 
dren of any age, say from one to fourteen years, 
These garments. may be either made of plaid 
flannel, merino, cashmere, or pique, for summer, 
The first is‘of plaid flannel. The under part is 
a loose sack, ‘with or without sleeves. Over this 
is a large, circular cape, slashed up the back 
within four inches of the neck. It is trimmed 
with two rows of velvet ribbon and bullion fringe, 
mixed to match the plaid. A small roseite of 
the velvet is placed at the back, where the trin- 
ming terminates. A rolling collar finishes it at 
the neck. The other is of white pique. The edge 
of the sacque and the cape has two rows of scal- 
lops, either bound in the pique braid, or done in 
button-hole stitch, with one row of braid sewed 
on flat above. White cotton, or linen fringe is 
used on pique, or @ flounce may be substituted 
for the fringes. These pique cloaks are only 
suitable for children from one to six years old. 








'“SOFA-BOLSTER IN 


BY MRS. 


Loop-knitting is worked as follows:—Put the 
needle in the first stitch, and wind the wool 
round the two fingers of the left hand three 
times, always bringing it round the needle, and 
draw the four loops through every stitch. Six 
stripes are to be worked of six squares following 
each other with wool taken three times double. 
On our pattern the stripes are of plain, light, 
and dark squares arranged sloping, half being 


LOOP-KNITTING 


JANE WEAVER. 


white and half of threads mixed in black and 
two maize shades (wool and floss silk ;) but any 
combination of color can be taken. The bolster 
before us has dark-brown squares, each nine 
loops wide and nine deep. The squares divided 
in color require, however, ten loops in depth, 
in order that they may be begun with a com- 
plete three-colored row, and end with a complete 
white row. 





KNITTED CORD. 


BY MRS. 


Materials: Evans’ Boar’s-Head cotton, No. 4, } 


four steel needles, No. 16. 


JANE 


WEAVER. 


Cast eighteen stitches on three needles, and 
knit two plain rows round, then thread forward : 
knit two together, knit one, and repeat until 


; sufficiently long. 


This, worked in wool, makes very pretty cuffs 
} for gentlemen ; fifty stitches would be required 
Or they may be applied 
} to various other purposes. 


} for the width of them. 
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DIAGRAM FOR A BRIDAL DRESS. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


In the front of the number we give an engrav- 


A detailed description of the dress will be 


ing of a new and very beautiful Bridal-Dress, and } found in its proper place, at the end of the 


add here a diagram by which to cut it out. 


> 


} number, in the article “‘ Fashions for August.” 
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The dress consists four pieces, as will be} No. 2. Srpx-Prece. 
seen from the diagram. Yo. 3. Back or Tonto. 
No. 1. Front or Tunic. ¢ No. 4. SLEEVE. 





MACHINE NEEDLE-BOOK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


ra 


Materials: Red eloth, white flannel, black rib- ¢red cloth; ‘eight and a half.inches long and four 
bon velvet, half inch broad,-red sewing-silk, inches wide;.is required, edged with a border, 
black and straw-eolored purse silk, steel beads, } the*design for’ which is given above. 
two steel buckles, each half an inch long, The inner atrangement of this needle-book is 

To make this needle-book, a straight piece of } shown itr the engraving given’ below. 


BED-QUILT IN CROCHET OR DARNED NETTING. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give, printed ; requires no description, as the engraving is a 
in colors, a pattern for a bed-quilt, in crochet or sufficient guide. We give this in answer to the 
darned netting, an exceedingly pretty affair. It } request of a subscriber. 
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TTED TIDY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materials: Messrs. Walter Evans & Co.’s 
Boar’s-Head crochet cotton, No. 4, for the net- 


ting, and their knitting cotton, of the same size, 


for darning. A round, wooden mesh, No. 6. 

To produce a piece of round netting, begin 
with twenty-five stitches, and increase by doing 
‘wo in one at the end of every row for fifty 
rows. Do the same number of rows without 
either increasing or diminishing, and then the 
like number decreasing, by netting two together 
at the termination of every row. You will finish 
with the same number that you commenced 
with. This makes the nearest approach tg a 
round that can be obtained in netting. To com- 
plete it do four or five rounds of netting, and 


} knot a heavy fringe, four inches deep, in every 
} stitch of the last round. 

Nothing can be easier than the fringe-knot- 
{ ting. Take a card of the width the fringe is re- 
quired, and wind the cotton round it any given 
number of times, (twelve will make a thick 
fringe.) Slip it off the card, and with a coarse 
crochet-hook draw the mass sufficiently far 
through a stitch to allow the other end to pass 
through it. Draw this tightly, and when all are 
done, cut the strands of cotton. 

Wash, slightly stiffen, and dry the antima- 
cassar, before darning it. This must be done 
> from the engraving. The thick cotton gives it a 
{ rich effect, with very little trouble. 
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KNITTING- 


BY MRS. 


This neat knitting-case is made of ribbon and 
reeds. 
67 inches long and 7 inches wide, and roll it up 
into a tube 114 inches in circumference and 7 


inches long. Cover this tube with brown cash- } 
mere outside and inside, and to each end sew a } 


silk bag with a hem and runner. 


following manner :—Fasten to the left end of the 
tube 16 brown satin ribbons, quarter-inch wide 
and 8 inches long, leaving equal spaces between 
them, in which fix light-colored reeds 7} inches 
Turn the ribbons back over the bag on 
the left side of the case, and taking a ball of 
brown wool, wind it ten times round the tube 


long. 


INSERTIONS 


We give, here, two designs for edgings, and 


one for insertion. 


Then cover } the ribbons. 
the tube with a plait of ribbon and reeds in the } 


CASE. 


JANE WEAVER. 


and the reeds; then untack the reeds, push them 


To make it, take a strip of stiff muslin ' to the left, bring the ribbons forward, and wind 


ten times round the tube and the ribbons. Push 
the reeds about an inch forward to the right, and 
wind again ten times round the tube, taking in the 
reeds, and then ten times round the tube, taking in 
Repeat this till the tube is covered, 
observing to let the reeds lie with their ends per- 
fectly even on both sides. For the handle take 


; two thick worsted cords 7 inches long, wind satin 


ribbon over them, and introduce a four-inch- 
long reed, with rows of brown wool wound over 
it, in the center. Fasten the handle to the case 
with bows of satin ribbon, and put runners with 
tassels to the bags at each side 


AND EDGINGS. 


eo Cooe 


to be done in mignardise, tatting, and crochet 


The two outside patterns are The middle one in mignardise and crochet. 
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EDITOR’S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Coats oF ARMS IN AMERICA.—The practice of painting } 
eoats of arms on carriages, and having them printed on note- 
paper, has increased greatly, especially in our Atlantic cities, 
within a few years, It seems to us that the practice is in 
the very worst taste. Coats of arms are a remnant of the 
feudal times, are tially aristocratic, and are therefore 
wholly out of place in a republic. Nor are those who use 
them in the United States entitled, as a rule, to display them. 
In nine cases out of ten, it is a rich snob, wishing to be 
thought far-descended, who sports a coat of arms. His name 
is, let us say, Smith. He goes to a so-called Office of Heral- 
dry, in New York, Boston, or elsewhere, and asks the en- 
graver to furnish him a coat of arms. The engraver takes 
down Burke’s Landed Gentry of Great Britain, shows him 
the various coats of arms that the Smiths are entitled to, and. 
asks him to make a selection. Smith picks ont the one that 
has the most red and gold in it, and forthwith has it blaz- 
oned on his carriage-panels, Or, perhaps, he writes to } 
London, and gets a eoat of arms in the same way, without, 
in either case being entitled to it, 

For no person has @ right to claim a coat of arms, unless 
he can prove that he is descended from the individual, to; 
whom the coat of artis Was originally granted. His having 
the same name is no proof of this. There are some families, 
in America, who are thus descended, and who have a right 





to coat-armor, but generally they have the good taste not to | 


display their coats ofarms. Very many, however, who have 
used coats of arms for three or four generations, have no 
right to them, the original assumption having been made by 
some snob of the last century in the same unauthorized way 
that Smith does now. Another absurdity, seen in our great 
cities, is a cockade on a coachman’s hat. In England, where 
there is a rule for all things, nobody is considered entitled 
to put a cockade on his coachman’s hat, unless he is a mili- 
tary or naval officer, a deputy lieutenant of a county, a mem- 
ber of the government, or a baronet. If the practice is to be 
imitated at all, it should be followed correctly, though we 
are of those who think it quite unsuited for a republic. Tt 
would be just as proper for the owner of a carriage to wear 
a crown, when he drove out, as for him to put a cockadle 
in the hat of hiscoachman. If the snobs of our great cities 
will be silly, let them at least be silly according to rule. 
Goop MANNERS, as has been pithily said, are only the ab- 
sence of selfishness. They are the doing to others as we 
would wish to be done unto. A thoughtfulness for the com- 
fort of those about us, a pleasant smile, a kind word, these 
are the ingredients of which good manners are chiefly com- 
posed. When people at a railroad depot push and hustle each 
other in order to secure the best seats, they violate the first 
principles of good manners. We were present, in New York, 
the last night the Parepa-Rosa troupe sang. The crowd was 
so great that the passage-ways were blocked up long before 
the hour for beginning. Persons wishing to get to their 
seats, were kept back by a well-dressed mob, which laughed 
at its own rudeness as if it was a good joke. Those who 
composed this rabble called themselves gentlemen. Bat were 
they gentlemen ? 
im a crowded steamboat, toa woman with a child, is infinitely 
more of a gentleman. A husband, father, or brother, who 
is well-bred abroad, is often the very reverse at home. There 
he gives way to his selfishness, which he has to restrain in 
society, and the wife, or daughter, or sister suffers in con- 
sequence. You may make an awkward bow, or an un- 
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The poorest man, who gives up his seat, } 


rABLE, 


, graceful curtsy, and stammer shyly in your address, but yet 
} have the substance of good manners, for if you try to treat 
} others:as you would wish to be treated yourself, you will 
be well-bred, and in the highest sense. Rich clothes are but 
an outside varnish. You may staia common pine, but yon 
cannot make it real mahogany. 

Dinners AND DryyeR-Parties.—If you give a dinner- 
party, do not have too mueh light. Nothing is so vulgar 
as aglare, Avoid too many dishes. Have flowers, in the 
center Of the table; but arrange them in a large plate, or 
plateau, so that every guest can see across to his, or her, op- 

Many ladies, when they give a dinner-party, have 
the guest's name written on one side of a plain or embossed 
card, while on the other side of the card is the bill of fare 
of the dinner. Printed cards are very generally used for 
; invitations; they should be about twice the size of a lady's 

) ordinary visiting card. For a dinner-party the name of the 
host and hostess is given; for an evening-party, generally 
speaking, the name of the hostess only. But there are ex- 
oveine: Everything is printed on the difiner invitation- 
card except the names of the intended guests and the date 

for which they are invited. 
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A Gdenax CHRISTENING.—Many of the customs of Ger- 
many, especially those connected with, betrothal, marriage 
and baptism, are exceedingly poetical, The country itself, 
; at least a large portion of it, is exceptionally picturesque. 
} From Bonn, all the way up the Rhine, hills and mountains 
; rise on either side, the former clothed with vineyards, the 
; latter grim with ruined castles. The valley of the Neckar, 
j and more particularly that portion around Heidelburg, is 
; one of the most beautiful in the world. Scenery, as Taine 
and other critics have pointed out, exercises great influence 

on national character, mind and customs, for customs grow 
$ out of character and mind. One of our engravings, this 
} month, represents a German christening, or rather the pro- 

cession which is so prominent a part of it. The picturesque 
; i dresses of the women add considerably to the effect of the 
> processions 

Tur Dotty VarpENs.—It is not at all necessary to spend 
} large sums of money to wear those graceful Louis XV. cos- 
} tumes, generally called Dolly Vardens, which are as con- 
venient as elegant. Chalis, alpacas, mousseline de laine, 
give us good and cheap imitations of foulard, the expensive 
material of this summer’s costumes, For very warm weather, 
we have muslins, cambric, organdi. Trimmed all over with 
lace, ruches, delicately-tinted ribbon bows, and chiefly with 
black velvet ribbon “ de Saint Etienne,” what delightful toilets 
have been produced, this season ! 

NEVER WAS FasHion 80 FanciFuL as it is now. Every lady 
; can modify it, according to the exigencies of her purse and 
figure, without being obliged, for that, to renounce being 
fashionable. We are no longer, as we used to be once, sub- 
$ jected to one fashion for each season, and whether fat or thin, 
¢ tall or short, obliged to wear dresses all of the same shape, 
without daring to alter it. In short, we are making great 
advances in the civilization of dress. 

; Wnhart Comes or Comparine.—A lady, writing from Win- 

> throp, Iowa, says:—“ I was determined to have a magazine 
this year. Accordingly, I bought specimens of all the lead~- 

} ing monthlies now extant, and of all I like yours the best.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


A New Votume began with the July number, affording ; Venetian Life. By W.D. Howells, 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
an excellent opportunity to subscribe. Subscriptions will be } J. R. Osgood & Co.—This is the initial volume of a new edi- 
taken for either six months ora year. No other two-dollar } tion of the works of one of the most delightful’ writers 
magazine in the country, we claim, can be compared with } America has yet produced. Mr. Howells was consul at 
thisone. “ Peterson” gives, in every number, not less than H Venice for some time, and has described that wonderful city, 
eight pages more of reading matter than other magazines } in the book before us, with a graphic power and a poetic 
at the same price; gives also a colored pattern, which no ; feeling, that has never before been rivaled. The present 
other magazine gives; and gives a double-sized colored fash- } edition contains a new chapter, “Our Last Year In Venice,” 
ion, printed from a steel plate, while others give only litho- ; which is even better than those which preceded it. Another 
graphs, or plates of only half the size. Many magazines, } book, “ Italian Journeys,” will soon follow. Very few of the 
that charge three or four dollars, are not/so good as “ Peter- ) hard-working, practical race to which we Americans belong, 
wn.” The Portland (Me.) Monitor says:—* Only two dollars ; are able to appreciate, or even understand the Italians ; but 
ayear, and equal to the best threé-dollar magazine. Every- Mr. Howells is one of that limited number; he is, as: they 
body ought to have a copy of it.” If persons wish back num- } themselves would say, sympatica with them; and his works 
ters from January, they can be supplied. Additions may be $ on Italy, in 001 sequence, are treasures of truth and instruc- 
made to clubs, at the price paid by the rest of the club. tion, as well as charming bits of description. 


The Desert of the Exodus, By E. H. Palmer, M. A. 1 vol., 
8vo. New York; Harper & Brothers.—The author of this 
work was an agent of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and 
visited Sinai, in connection with the Ordnance Survey Ex- 
pedition. He journeyed principally on foot, taking photo- 
graphs and making drawings, and his familiarity with 
Arabic made him at home everywhere with the natives. 





Tut Rusens Hat; which made its first appearance two 
years ago, is gradually growing into favor. The brim is 
turned up at one side with a large bow, and the feather or 
uigrette is fastened above the bow. If the strings are tied 
under the chin, it is a bonnet; if at the back of the chignon, 
itisa hat. It gets its mame from being copied from a pic- 
Mey travels. Thé result is altogether the best work we have on 
the Desert of the Exodus. The volume is fall of maps and 
; illustrations, which add greatly to the value of the text. An 
excellent index accompanies the book. 


Tur Square Scarr of olden times is reappearing. We } 
do not advise our readers generally to adopt it, for there is 
no garment more difficult. to wear in @ graceful and elegant 
nanner. The art of wearing shawls and scarts cannot be 
acquired. No short person can ever wear a scarf gracefully, 
and few tall ones, 


Albert Lamel. By the late Lord Brougham, 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
York : Harper d Brothers.—A novel by the late Lord Brougham 
is the last thing that would have been expected from his pen. 
Yet here it is! An advertisement, prefixed to the book, says 
that the story was written nearly thirty years ago, but for 
private reasons not published, There is very little merit in 
it as a fiction; but it is curious; it exhibits his lordship’s 
opinions on various subjects ; and it*will, we suppose, have a 
i large sale. 

} Window Gardening, Edited by Henry T, Williams, 1 vol., 

8 vo. New York: Henry T, Williams,—A very excellent trea- 

REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. : tise on the culture of flowers and ornamental plants, espe- 

The Life That Now Is: Sermons by Robert Collyer. 1 vol., cially for in-door use and parlor decoration. The work is 

12 mo, Boston: Lee & Shepard—It is impossible to read these profusely ornamented with engrayings, which greatly assist 

wrmons, without realizing that the Rev. Mr. Collyer is an } the reader to understand the text. We can recommend the 
book to ladies fond of window-gardening. 


Too Mucn Po.rtics.—*T am more glad than ever, this 
year, to see your magazine,” writes a lady. “ Everything 
else is full of polities, and the talk is of politics all the time. 
Itisa real blessing to have something to read that is free 
from politics.” 
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earnest, sincere, and reverential man, a born orator, and 
fearless in proclaiming whatever he believes to be true. We Every Woman Her Own Flower-Gardener. By Mrs. 8. O 
have never heard him speak, but we now understand the { ypison, 1 vol.,12mo, New Yorh: Henry T. Williams.—This 
hold he has on the public, His style is quite different from } is a concise and handy manual for the flower-garden, and 
onlinary pulpit orators; it is, in great part, original, or, at { yo, heen prepared for the especial use of ladies fond 
least, individual; we should think that it has been formed, of gardening. It is a reliable work, and will be of great 
unconscjously, on the authorized translation of the Bible service. 


and the elder divines; and it has, here and there, a grand M4 , ‘ _ al gm 
rythin, like that of King Edward's translation of the Psalms, 4 Bmaiher Ancient Histerg-of the Had. By Philly imth, B. 4., 
or of Jeremy Taylor himself. But there is more than style 1 esl, ina, !) Mow! Forb :: oper ° eS AO Sa rodeed 
in these sermons, They are full of thought, and are practi- | YUP8: whether in schools or families; not exactly an abridg- 
al without being sensational. In every way they are ex- ment of the “Student’s Ancient History ;” but a new work, 
cellent, though compiled from the same authorities. 

Philadelphia and its Environs, 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: J. Edna Browning. By Mrs, Mary J. Holmes. 1 vol., 12 mo. 

4 


B. Lippincot! & Co—A neat volume of seventy pages, full } New York: @. W. Carleton & Co.—A new novel by the author 
of illustrations of the public edifices, parks, and suburban } of “Tempest and Sunshine,” “Lena Rivers,” “ Millbank,” 
scenery of Philadelphia. Jefferson, after seeing Paris, said } ¢tc., etc., stories that have long been established in popular 
that Philadelphia, on the whole, was the most beautiful city. favor. 

This superiority over other cities is still maintained in many } The Way of the World.. By William T. Adams, 1 vol., 12 mo. 
respects, The suburbs of Philadelphia are especially pic- ; Boston: Lee & Shepard.—We are glad to see that senaien and 
turesque, The Fairmount Park is not only the largest in ‘ entertaining author, “Oliver Optic,” writing, at last, under 
the world, but the most diversified in scenery, and the most } his own name. This new novel, from his pen, is one to be 
beautiful, A map of Philadelphia accompanies the volume. } recommended in every way. 

The Chateanw Morville ; or, Life in Touraine. 1 vol., 12 mo, The Fatal Marriages. By Henry Cockton, 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada : Cluxton, Remsen & Co.—A translation from the | Philada: T. B, Peterson & Brothers.—A new edition, octavo, 
French. The story is lively and fresh, full of excellent les- : of one of the popular novels of that humorous writer, the 
“ons to parents, and healthy in every respect. : author of “ Valentine Vox.” 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


A Onoice or SevEN ENGravinas, all large-sized for fram- 
ing, is given to any person getting up a club for “ Petsrson’s 
e.” ‘The engravings are, “ Bunyan in Jail,” “ Bun- 
yan on Trial,” “Washington Parting from His Generals,” 
“The Star of Bethlehem,” “Our Father, Who Art In 
Heaven,” “Washington at the Battle of Trenton,” and 
« Five Times One To-Day.” When no choice is made, this 
last is sent, as being the newest. For large clubs an extra 
copy of the Magazine is sent in addition. 

InoHam Unrverstry, Le Roy, N. ¥.—We would call the 
attention of our readers to this Institute, situate in the most 
delightful and picturesque part of the State; is second to 
none, and now entering upon its thiity-eighth year. It 
offers greater facilities than ever before to parents and guar- 
dians who desire a Christian home and an excellent school 
for their d at lerate cost. Their new Catalogue, 
now before us, presents ad which fa bl 








with that of any Institute of the kind in the country. 

Example For THE Lapies.—Mnrs. E. J. Stout, Elkader, 
Towa, besides doing all the housework for a famlly of four 
persons, made last year, with a Wheeler & Wilson Machine, 
one hundred and fifty fashionable dresses, hemmed over 
2000 yards of biased ruffling, and made quite a number of 
under garments. This is about her average work a year, 
in all kinds of general sewing for seven years, with no re- 
pairs to her machine. 


+ hl 





ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Mag at r 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circula.ion 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads, Address Pererson’s MAGAzine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., or W. J. Carntton, Adver- 
tising Agent, No. 39 Park Row, New York. 

A Lapy Writes:—“ Your fashions are selected with so 
much taste, that ‘Peterson’ has become the standard in 
this vicinity. Whatever you put forth we know to be, not 
only new, but stylish. In other periodicals, we turn over page 
after page, and examine costume after costume, in the hope- 
tess effort to find something fresh and pretty.” 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

To Restore DrowNED Persons.—We give, here, direc- 
tions for restoring to life persons who have been drowned. 

Treat the patient instantly on the spot. Free all constric- 
tion. The first thing wanted is breathing, and the second 
circulation and warmth. 

1. To restore respiration—(Breathing.)—Clean the throat by 
placing the patient gently on the fece, with one arm under 
the forchead; the tongue and all fluids then fall forward, 
and give free entrance to the windpipe. Wipe and cleanse 
the mouth. If there be slight or no respiration, or it com- 
mence and then fail, 

2. To excite respiration—Turn the patient slightly on his 
side, and apply some irritating or stimulating agent, as cam- 


phor or ammonia, near, not to, the nostrils, and dash cold, } 


or alternately hot and cold water in the face and the chest, 
previously rubbed briskly until warm. If this does not ex- 
cite breathing proceed, immediately 

3. To imitate respiration. Marshall Hall’s method.)—Re- 
place the patient on his face, well raising and supporting the 





chest on a folded coat or something similar, and then turn } 


the body gently, but completely, on the side and a little beyond ; 
then again on the face, and so on alternately, occasionally 
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that the body is replaced on the face, make uniform and 
efficient pressure with brisk movement along the spine, be. 
tween and below the shonlder-blades, removing the pressure 
immediately before turning the body om the side, 

the whole operation, let one person attend solely to the 
movements of the head and the arm placed under it. While 
the above is being proceeded with, dry the hands and feet, 
and, as soon as dry clothing and blankets can be 

strip the body and cover, and gradually reclothe it, taking 
care meanwhile not to interfere with the efforts to imitate 
respiration. Should these efforts not prove successful in five 
minutes, try to 

4. Imilate respiration—(Silvester'’s method.)—By placing 
the patient on the back on a flat surface, inclined a little up- 
ward from the feet. Raise and support the head and shoul. 
ders on a small, firm cushion, or folded article of dress, placed 
between the shoulder-blades. Draw forward the patient's 
tongue, and keep it projecting beyond the lips; an elastic 
band over the tongue and under the chin will answer this 
purpose, or a piece of string or tape may be tied around them, 
or by raising the lower jaw, the teeth may be made to retain 
the tongue in that position. Take your place at the patient's 
head, grasp the arms just above the elbows, and draw them 
gently and steadily upward above the head, and keep them 
stretched upward for two seconds. By this mea is inspira- 
tion is effected. Then turn down the patient’s arms, and 
press them gently and ‘firmly for two seconds against the 
side of the chest. By this means expiration is effected. Re- 
peat the movements alternately, deliberately, and perse- 
veringly, about fifteen times in a minute, until a spontaneous 
effort to breathe is perceived, immediately upon which cease 
to imitate the movement of respiration and proceed 

5. To induce circulation and warmth.—Rub the limbs up- 
ward with firm, grasping pressure and energy under the 
blankets. Apply hot flannels, bottles of water, heated bricks, 
etc., to the pit of the stomach, the armpits, the inner sides of 
the thighs, and the soles of the feet. Slap the surface of the 
body briskly with the hand, and dash cold water on the 
warm-rubbed portions. After the patient breathes, carry 
him gently to the nearest house, keep the room cool, and 
keep out the crowd. On his restoration, @ teaspoonful of warm 
water should be given, and then small quantities of wine, 
warm brandy, and coffee Keep the patient in bed, and en- 
courage a disposition to sleep. 

Cavtions.—1, Avoid the immediate removal of the patiet, 
as it involves a dangerous loss of time ; also the use of the bel- 
lows, or any forcing instrument; also, of the warm bath, 
except as a momentary excitant. 

2. Avoid rough usage, and do not allow the body to remain 
on the back until the tongue is secured. 

3. Under no circumstances hold the body up by the feet, Son 
ROLL IT UPON A BARREL, . 

4. Prevent unnecessary crowding of persons around the 
body, especially if in an apartment, or in a confined space. 
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DEPARTMENT. 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


MOTHERS’ 


No. VIII.—Tue Lyrant’s Foon. 


Quality—The path pointed out by nature should be closely 
followed in preparing food for the new-born babe ; and closely 
studied should be those instinctive signs, by which the help- 
less being calls our attention, until it acquires age and know- 
lege sufficient to make known its desires through the me 
dium of speech. 

Connected with the management of early infancy, there 
is no one particular productive of more injury than an igno- 
rance of these signs, or inattention to them, in administering 


varying the side. Repeat this movement, perseveringly and } food suitable to its wants. Almost the first cries of the in- 
deliberately, fifteen times only in a minute. On each occasion * fant are too apt to be regarded by the kind-hearted and 
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officious attendants upon the occasion, and by the mother, 
perhaps, subsequently, as an indication of hunger or want of 
food. Consequently, the washing and dressing are scarcely 
completed before the nurse, if present, or some newly-made 
“auntie,” sarcharged with benevolent solicitude, bustles 
about to prepare the repast. And this generally consists of 
molasses and water—that mixture of abominations, as the 
late Dr. Meigs called it—so intimately associated with flatu- 
lent colic, or a griping, and necessarily a cross baby at once! 
Here the impulses of nature should be obeyed, and her point- 
iugsand promptings should be fellowed, by placing the infant 
to its maternal bosom only, and as soon as she is able to re- 
ceive it. Instead of so doing, the nurse, not unfrequently, 
in addition to molasses and water, resorts to pap, or to a por- 
tion of that which has beea prepared for the mother, which 
usually contains some one of the spices, and sometimes wine 
or spirits. By forcing upon the infant thus early such 
articles, and continuing their use during infancy, we deprave 
the appetite, and injure its tender organization at the same 
time, and incorporate with its very existance a desire for 
these unnatural agents, which desire is apt to strengthen as 
age advances, until the baby-boy, thus trained, if he live fo 
manhood, is swallowed up in the vortex of intemperance or 
dissipation. 

The substances of which this food is generally composed 
are crackers, rusk or flour in some form, made into a pap, 
and sugared, and no sooner ia it received into the stomach 
than commences the process of fermentation. The gas which 
isevolved during this process, being confined within the 
stomach and bowels, produces flatulent or wind colic, acid 
eructations, swelling of the abdomen, and ti “in- 
ward fits,” or open convulsions, 

Infants fed upon these unnatural and improper articles, 
are affected, more or less, with green, watery stools, griping 
yains, and vomiting, their milk strongly curdled, etc., to 
correct which @ little lime-water, with spiced syrup of rhu- 
barb, and d tincture of card , or even ginger- 
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tea, with a little supercarbonate of soda, will answer a better 


purpose than stronger preparations, 

But if, from exhaustion or other cause, the mother is not 
able to nurse her infant at once, it is much better to suffer 
it to rest quietly for six or twelve hours than to feed it with 
such indigestible articles as above-mentioned. The mother, 
however, can generally be prevented from falling into this 
state of exhaustion, if properly sustained by some nicely- 
prepared cream-toast, toasted bread and crackers, steeped in 
light wine, etc., ete, 

If not, or from any other cause, the infant cannot receive 
suitable nourishment from its mother, we should use fresh 
milk from a healthy young cow, and water equal parts, or 
one part of thin cream and two parts of water, sugared, and 
but a few teaspoonfuls given at a time, and at intervals of at 
least two hours. Then, if for the want of the reception of 
certain saline matters contained in the first milk of the mo- 
ther, the meconium should not pass from its bowels, it may 
become pardonable to give ten drops (not a teaspoonful) of 
castor oil, and repeated, if necessary ; but a small enema of 
warm water or molasses and water, will answer the purpose 
much better than if put into its stomach. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

In the Middle States, the work of this month does no vary 
materially from the month just closed. Cabbage, for winter 
use, may head if planted at once. Célery, earth up; plant for 
later use. Endive, plant. Beans, Bush and Snap, plant; 
tender “ snaps” gathered late in autumn, may be preserved 
in strong brine (salt and water) for winter use, and vary but 
little from those freshly gathered. Lettuce, sow in drills to 
head. Peas, sow ; this vegetable is a delicacy in autumn, and 
thould more frequently appear at table. Landreth’s Extra 





Early, sown latter end of the month and beginning of next, 
perfect before frost. Spinach, sow for autumn use ; for winter 
use, sow next month. Radish, sow the Spanish for winter; 
Golden Globe and Red Turnip-rooted for autumn use. Ruta 
Baga, sow without delay, if not already done. Should the 
ground be dry, work throughly, and sow in the dust; the 
seed may vegetate with the first shower; a roller to com- 
press the soil sometimes promotes vegetation ; but there is 
this disadvantage—if heavy, dashing rain immediately en-_ 
sues, the ground packs and the seed is lost. Pomeranean 
Globe and Amber Globe Turnips, sow early in the month ; the 
Early Dutch and Red-topped, both strap-leaved varieties, may 
be sown until the first of September, though it may be well 
tosow at least a portion earlier, as at a late day it is diffi- 
cult to remedy a failure. Read remarks under head of 
July. 

In the South——Cabbage, seed sow, to head in November ; 
Landreth’s Large York is proper; the Early Dwarf Flat 
Dutch is also an excellent variety to sow at this season. 
Broccoli and Cauliflower, sow, and transplant from an earlier 
sowing. Onions, plant sets forautumn. Currots,sow. Squash, 
sow. Ruta Baga, sow, to make up deficiencies in July sow- 
ing. Twurnips, for table use, sow at short iftervals. Potatoes, 
plant for winter use, Lettuce, drill for heading. Radishes, 
sow from time to time, Beets, may be sown for the winter 
supply. Seeds directed to be sown this month it may be 
necessary to defer until the next, by reason of heat and 
drought. Let the young gardener be not disheartened— 
ultimate success wlll attend persevering efforts. His first 
care is to provide reliable seeds, then onword should be his 
motto. 





HORTICULTURAL. 


Removine Trees.—A correspondent, who lives in a subur- 
ban village, asks us as to the best time of the year for re- 
moving trees. Almost any time will do, we answer, except 
in summer, Even large trees, whether evergreens or deci- 
duous, can be safely removed, and the most of the roots pre- 
served, if a moist day be sel d. In desperate need try a 
moonlight night. It is the sun that does the mischief. Tree 
roots stand currents of hot air about as well as fish do. 
Small trees are better every way—if one can wait. The man 
who has not yet learned the pleasure of watching growth 
has one pleasure yet in store for him, if he will but put him- 
self in the way of it. A love of planting comes with the 
practice of it—like any other virtue. Give the roots plenty 
of room, and observe the precautions we have mentioned, 
and your trees will live, while other trees, without these 
precautions, even if planted in late fall, or early spring, 
will die. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

BaP Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prao- 
tical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Beef Pie-—Take cold roast beef or steak, cut it into thin 
slices, and put a layer into a pie-dish ; shake in a little flour, 
pepper, and salt; cut up a tomato or onion, chopped very 
fine, then another layer of beef and seasoning, and so on 
until the dish is filled. If you have any beef gravy put it 
in; if not, a little beef dripping, and water enough to make 
sufficient gravy. Have ready one dozen potatoes, well boiled 
and mashed, half a cup of milk or cream, and a little butter 
and galt; spread it over the pie as a crust, an inch thick ; 
brush it over with egg, and bake it about twenty-five min- 
utes. t 
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‘into a sauce-pan, and make a thin paste with a teaspoonfal 
of flour, and.a tablespoonful of water. Stir it, and boil it 
three minutes. Add half a teaspoonful of black pepper, 
rather more salt, and one tablespoonful of butter. Then 
chop the cold beef into a fine hash, removing all tough, 
gristly pieces; put the meat in a tin-pan, pour over it the 
gravy above mentioned, and let it heat ten minutes or s0, 


\ but not cook. The reason so many people have poor hash is ; 


that they cook it too much, making it hard and unpalatable, 
or they use tough pieces of cold meat, or they put in too 
‘much water, and make it vapid. If preferred, add equal 


-quantities of chopped boiled potatoes; and if you have the } 


gravy of the meat of yesterday's dinner, you may use that 
instead of the made gravy, and you will need less salt, and 
pepper, and butter. 

To Use Cold Chicken,—Two receipts, one is called “fried 
chicken,” and the other “chicken fritters.” For “fried 


chicken,” cut the chickens into quarters, and rub each quar- } 


ter with yolk of egg. Mix some bread-crumbs with pepper, 
salt, nutmeg, grated lemon-peel, and shred parsley; cover 
the chickens with this, and fry them. Thicken some gravy 


with flour, and add Cayenne pepper, mushroom catchup, } 
Serve the chicken with this sauce. > 


and a little lemon-juice. 
Chicken Fritters—Make a batter with four eggs, some new 
‘milk, and rice flour; to this add a pint of cream, some 
powdered sugar, candied lemon-peel, cut small, fresh lemon- 
peel, grated, and the white parts of a roasted chicken, shred 
small; set these altogether on a stove, and stir well for some 


time. When done, take it off, roll out the mixture, cut it 


into fritters, and fry them. Put sugar on a dish, lay the 
fritters on it, strew sugar over, and serve them hot. 


VEGETABLES, 


Cooking New Potutoes.—New potatoes, when they first ap- 
pear, are considered a delicacy, though not so wholesome as 
the old, unless they are perfectly ripe,and can be cooked 
without being made waxy, If they are plainly boiled,a 
sprig of mint will be found a most pleasant addition. The 
following is an excellent though more elaborate way of dres- 
sing them :—Choose the potatoes as nearly of a size as pos- 
sible; wash them, and rub off the outer, rind; then wipe 
them dry with a clean napkin. Put one quarter of a pound 
of fresh butter into a stew-pan ; set it on the fire, and, when 
it boils, throw in the potatoes. Let them boil in the butter 
till they are done, taking care to toss them every now and 
then, so that they may all go successively into the boiling 
butter. They must be carefully watched, because if done 
too much they shrivel up and become waxy. When the fork 
indicates that they are done, they must be taken out before 
they lose their crispness, put into a dish, and some salt 
sprinkled over them, As soon ac they are taken from the 
boiling butter, a handful of parsley may be thrown in, and, 
after it has had a boil or two, laid upon the potatoes as a 
garnish, Tucy must be eatem immediately. This is a beau- 
tiful dish to serve up with fish, or it may be eaten alone. 
The butter in which the potatoes were dressed may be 
poured into a jar, and serve again for the same purpose. Old 
potatoes may be cut into, round pieces, about the size of a 
large walnut, and dressed in the same way. 

Tomato Stew.—Take eight pounds of the plate of beef, put 


it on to boil in a gallon of water, with a dozen of tomatoes, } 


the same of okras, six potatoes, cut small, two carrots, cut 


lengthwise, two onions; season it to your taste with pepper } 


and salt; let it stew slowly four hours; skim all the fat off the 
gravy, and garnish the meat with the potatoes and carrots. 


Tomatoes au Gratin.—This simple and delicious dish is } 


made by cutting some ripe tomatoes in half, putting them in 


a buttered dish with some bread-crumbs, butter, pepper, and > 


salt, and baking till slightly browned on the top. 
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Making Hash—Put a teacupful and a half of boiling water ; 


Tomato Sauce.-Take any quantity of ripe tomatoes, put 
, them into an eathen jar, and place them, covered over, ji; 4 
; hot oven till perfectly soft; then rub them through a fine 
} sieve, to keep out the seeds and skin. To every quart of 
; juice add a clove of garlic, or, if the flavor is preferred, ‘two 
, shallots, bruised, a quarter of an ounce of ginger, and the 
same quantity of black pepper, and a tablespoonful of salt: 
; boil for about twenty minutes, and bottle, cork down, and 
wax it at once. Some like the addition of vinegar or lemon. 
, juice to the same; others prefer it without. If liked, the 
} juice of two lemons may be added to the above, before boil- 
‘ ing. 

; Corn.—Take six ears of field-corn, or twelve ears of 
} sugar-corn. Cut the grain partly off, and scrape the rest: 
; add ene tablespoonful of butter, a tablespoonful of sugar, and 
} a teaspoonful of salt. Rub these well together, and add a 
} pint of new milk. Bake in a dish that you can set on the 
) table without disturbing it. 

Corn Fritters.—Grate six ears of corn ; add one tablespoon- 
) ful of flour, and two eggs; pepper and salt to your taste; to 
; be fried like oysters. 


DESSERTS. 


An Excellent Oream Cheese.—One quart of good cream. Put 
} a quart of good cream aside to become sour and very thick; 
> then lay a piece of thin calico inside a smal! hair-sieve, taking 
} care that the calico comes quite to the top, and rather above 
> it, in order that you may be able to pull out the cheese with- 
} out any difficulty. Let the sieve stand upon a dish; pour 
} the cream into the sieve, and leave it to drain. ‘Pour away 
} the whey from the dish every morning. In about fliree 
) days the cheese will be a proper consistency, and fit to eat— 
) as thick as butter, and very delicious. If the cream wil! nui 
go into the sieve at once, pour it in during the day, as the 
rest sinks from the whey leaving it. At Dieppe, little 
baskets are sold, heart-shape, for making cream cheeses. 
and answer the purpose exceedingly well, being very open 
so that the whey drains quickly through the calico into 
the dish, 

Another.—Take three gills of thick cream, stir into it a 
tablespoonful of salt. Tie up the cream in a cloth, and letit 
drop for three or four days, changing the cloth every day. 
It must be hung upon a nail to drip, and when ready, on the 
third or fourth day, put it into a wooden mould, and press 

2 for one hour. It will then be ready for eating. 
> Fruit Jelly.—Take two quarts of red currants, two quarts 
of raspberries, pick and. bruise them, and put them intoa 
) flannel bag to drain, which should be done the night before 
{ they are wanted. The fruit should be quite ripe. Then 
> clarify some isinglass, according to the size of the mould 
$ (which must be of earthenware,) have some clarified sugar 
to make it rich, and put it.in ice to cool. 

Gateau de Pommes,—Boil a pound and a half of lump-sugar 
in a pint of water till it becomes sugar again; then add two 
pounds of apples, pared and cored, the peel and a little of the 
juice of two'small lemons; boil it until quite stiff, and put it 
} into'‘a mould. When cold, it should be turned out, and, be- 
) fore being sent to table should have a thick custard poured 
round it, The cake will keep several months. 

Apple Oream.—Boil twelve apples in water till soft, take 
off the peel, and press the ‘pulp through a liair-sieve, upon 
half a pound of pounded sugar; whip the whites. of two eggs, 
add them to the apples, and beat all together til] it become: 
very stiff, and looks quite white. Serve it heaped up ona 
dish, 

Orange Pudding.—Grate the peel of three oranges into 
pint of good milk, with three ounces of sugar, and the crumb 
of a twopenny loaf, and the yolks of four eggs; let it just 
boil, steam it through a cloth, add the juice of four oranges, 
and bake it half an hour. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fic. .—Evenrye-Dress or Gray Gauze over A Lawn ' 
Unper-DRess oF THE Same CoLor.—It has one deep ruffle 
headed by three bias rolls of rose-colored satin. The upper- 
skirt is cut out in turrets and bound with rose-colored satin. 


The low basque waist is square, 
Pink roses in the 


front of the upper-skirt. 
and trimmed with gray and pink fringe. 
hair. 
Fic. 
Monsin.—The short under-skirt is trimmed with three bias 


5 


Fic. tps apiece. | or Fine Buack Cioru.—The 


} basque quite close-fitting. High beaver hat and gray veil. 


GenxRat Remarxs.— We give this month our usual variety 
of hats, bonnets, sleeves, etc. Our bonnets are unusually 
pretty, but they are only a few of the many styles that are 


: worn, though we have only selected those that will probably 
A trimming, composed of a series of points, is put down the | 


prove the most becoming. 
THe Drarep Tunic at the back, graceful though it 
giving way to a number of flounces, placed at the back of the 


is, ls 


) skirt; in some cases there are three deep flounces, in others 


U.—CARRIAGE AND VisiITinc Cosrémk or Wurre | 
: of the waist. 


rows of canary-colored silk, Thedouble upper-skirt, square, } narrow ruffles of the same, sometimes with fringe. 


coat basque, and half-long loose sleeves, are also trimmed » 


with canary-colored silk and duchess lace. White chip 
bonnet, trimmed with plum-colored and bine ‘ribbon, and a 
long black plume, 

Fic. 


from five to seven narrow ones, reaching to the short basque 
Sometimes these flounces are trimmed with 
The 
front of the skirt has usually one or two moderately deep 
flounces, and.am apron, or piece of silk gathered, and drawu 


, in the back, just like the front of the polonaise, covers the 
* } plain space. 


111.—MorNIneé AND VisiTiInG-Dress or WuItTr Mu S| 


uN.—The skirt has two deep, plain flounces, the upper one | 
headed by a quilling of green silk ; over this skirt is worn a } 
deep, pearl-colored silk basque, made open in front, over a } 


fine. white muslin body, and with a rather long skirt at the 


Tur New Coors or THE PALest Trnts—pale-pink, lilac, 
biue, and gray—are all the rage. The hues of the new 
silks are of the strangest description, and the greens defy 
description, so vague and complicated are the shades; there 


} are bronze greens in all hues, lizard green, Celadon green, 


tack, where it is looped up. Itis faced and trimumed with | 
i 


yreen silk. Flat straw hat, trimmed with black velvet 
and ruses. 

Fig. 
skirt has one deep flounce, put on in festooned hollow plaits, 
the alternate plaits ornamented with @ large pink rose, and 


serpent green, and Nile green—which, although called green, 
bears to the eye no family relation whatever, It requires 


‘ all a Parisian dress-maker’s art to harmonize these colors to 


1v.—Evenine-Dress or Watre GRenapiIne.—The } 


bows of blue ribbon ; the flounce is héaded and edged with | 


aquilling of grenadine, The skirtatthe back is gathered 
up to form a puff, and is seemingly held ‘up by a blue ribbon, 


and is caught together by two large roses; one long, fringed 
end fulls as low as the top of the flounce ; a blue ribbon passes 
over the breast and right shoulder to the left side under 
the arm. 

Fic. V.—WaLakine-Dress, THE'UN DeR-SKiRt oF BLUE SriK. 
—This skirt is trimmed with seven rows of-quilling, stand- 


advantage; and yet somehow it is managed, and toilets are 
turned out producing the must original and unexpected re- 
sults. They are, in fact, the old colors popular in Louis X V1. 
reign, before recent chemical discoveries had given us the 
rich blues and violets which were the fashion three years 


) . There is adv: e about the soft, sickly hues: 
which passes wp to thé left sida, WAND, forme tuddhahe, } Sore One OFTEN 5 ar bape 





they mix har ly with trasting colors. Pink and 
black, chestnut-brown and blue, always look well; still 


; slate-gray, colored and trimmed with caroubier, ribbons, is 


} likewise in excellent taste. 


Shoes now match one of the 


: colors in ‘a toilet, and thé silk- stoekings the other color. 


ing upright, and having tw6 rows of black velvet beneath } 


them. 


The tanic, which is epen in front, is trimmed with » 


two clusters or rows of dark velvet, and above the top cluster } 


isa row of black embroidery. The basque waistis trimmed 
with black velvet and ffinge. ‘The wide sleeves, collar, and 
front of the skirt, are faced with quilted satin, and turned 
lack and fastened with tassels. Bonnet of blue silk, trim- 
med with a black feather. 

Fic. vi.—Wepprne-Dress or Waite Poutt pe Sor — 


) are considéred lady-like, 


Train-shaped skirt, trimmed behind with vandyked bias and > 


satin puffs, 


Tight-fitting tunic, buttoned in front, and form- | 


ing points, This tunic is gathered up at the side, rounded, } 
aud draped behind, It is trimmed with satin bias and puffs, } 
anda flounce of Honiton lace, eight inehes deep, Curved ; 


sleeves open to the elbow, trimmed with bias of setiu and 


Honiton lace five inches deep, Puffed tulle collarette, tulle } 


veil, and orange-flower wreath ; small bouquet on the bodice. 
White satin shoes, with Louis XV. heels and satin bows. A 


diagram, from which to cut out this dress, is given on a : 


preceding page. 


Fic. vi.—Hovse-Dress or Waite Foutarp.—The skirt { 
has one deep flounce, made of white and blue striped foulard } 


silk. This flounee is cut in sharp points, and fills over a 
plated white muslin ruffle. The upper-skirtand wide cuffs 
of the sleeves, are faced with silk, like that of the flounce ; 
and the back of the upperskirt is also composed of the 
blue and white striped silk. Above the half-high waist a 
white muslin heading, edged with lace and blue ribbon, 
is carelessly tied. A white guipure lace edges the upper 
skirt 

Fic. vi.—Hovse Dress or Biack S81LK.—The ‘under- 
skirt quite plain; the upper-skirt round in front, looped up 
at the back, and draped in deep points at the sides, and trim- 
med with rich, black fringe. 


Faille shoes are fashionable, and the bows on them are con- 
siderably smaller than those worn last year. Ladies who do 
not wish a pair of shoes for each toilet, adopt, with dark 
dresses, black satin shoes with black silk stockiugs, and with 
light ones bronze shoes with pearl-gray stockings. Silk boots 
to match the dress are very little worn, but dull, kid boots 
The open boot, with bars across 
the front of the foot, and showing the silk stocking beneath, 
haga certain success in Paris, but cannot be reported as very 
popular. Buckles are once again appearing in fashion, v0 
so much the regular buckle, but rather a fanciful agraje. 
The prettiest are in the form of a lozenge, and are inge- 
niously composed of the letters in the Christian name of the 
wearer, or of the Initials of both names interlaced. These 
letters are ingeniously wrought, and, of course, are in open 
work, not solid. 





CHITDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Dress oF Srrrerep Mowarm or Two SHapes oF 
Gray, FoR A larriy Grru--The lower-skirt, the tunic, 
basque and sleeves,‘are all trimmed with # quilling of blue 
ribbon. 

Fig. u,—Boy'’s Suit or PLum-CoLorep Kerseymer.—The 
trousergare of the Knickerbocker style, and the blouse is 
belted in at the waist. 

Fic. 1.—Dnres or Vioret-Covored ALPACA, ror A Lrrr_e 
Giri.—There is no tunic or upper-skift, but the lower skirt 
is trimmed with a flounce of the same material as the dress ; 
and the waist, which is rather loose, is belted in, and has a 
ruffie, like that on the skirt, to finish it. The sleeves are 


} trimmed to correspond with the skirt. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Burnett’s Cocoaine 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
‘HATR DRESSING in World 


7 


the 


BURNETT'S 


(THE BES 


Flavoring Extracts, 





Wanted,—Agents make more money at 
err us than at anythin else. Particula ro tren, 
. Stinson & Oo., Fine Portland, M: \. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by deaters in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


N use fora generation. Payson’s Indelible Ink. 
Its cheapness recommends it to all, 














PIUM-EATING baa a sufferer from its effects. 
Send stamp to W. B. SQUIRE, M. D., Worthington, 
reene Co., Ind., for his treatise on opium-eati ing. 





of whom make 100 per ct, profit. 
We have no Agents, but ship 
direct to families at Factory 
rice, and warrant Five Years. 
md for me ag cirenlar, in 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, ‘be. (some of whom 
you may know) nsing our Pianos in 40 States and Territories > 
Ue! S. Piano Con 865 Broadway, New Yorks 


HAT TO FEED THE BABY, 
Anp How ro Grow Heatray Curpren. 
A Treatise * the Functions and Nature of Food. 
Mailed tis to applicants. 
* cian Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
Bare Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, 











Luxury. 
A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 
A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 


LIFETIME " 


Address 
“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 


ILLIAM J. CARLTON, ADVERTISING AG*NT, 39 | 
Park Row, New York. 























| 


T DOES MORE WORK, 
MORE KINDS OF WORK, 
AND BETTER WORK, 
Than any other machine, 
OFFICES IN ALL THE 


PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 


IN AMERICA. 


White Glycerine penetrates 
the skin without injury, eradi- 
cates all Spots, Freckles, Tan, 
Moth-patches, Black Worms or 
Grubs, Impurities and Discol- 
orations of every kind, leaving 
it smooth, soft, pliable, and of 
that perfect clearness and 
purity, which constitute the 
really beautiful complexion, 
Sold at 299 Broadway, N.Y., 
and id by all it Druggists, 





Madame s base, Skirt Supper 


nowledged THE BEST 

ARTICLE” a the kind ever made, 

Numerous Testimonials in its favor 

are being received from all parts of 

the United States. Lady Agents wanted. 

HARMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 
SoLzE MANUFACTURERS, 

New Haven, Coma. 

ARNOLD & Bannina, New York; 


D. B. Fisx & Co., Chicago, 
Agents. 


EPILEPSY OR FITS 


A SURE CURE for this distressing complaint is nov 
made known in a Treatise (of 48 octavo pages) on Foreign 


and Native Herbal Preparations, published by Dr. 0. PHELPS 
Brown. The prescription was ered by hinrin such ® 
providential manner that he cannot conscientipusly refuse 
to make it known, as it has cured everybody who has used 
it for Fits, never having failed in a single case, The ingr 
dients may be obtained from any druggist. r copy sent 
free to all applicants by mail. Address Dr. 0. Pusu 
Brown, 21 Grand 8t., Jersey City, N. J. 








